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*“*We Were Not Disturbed Ali Night.” 

Parents tell us this who have vaporized 
Cresolene for their children with Whooping 
Cough or Croup. The record of twenty years 
shows the great curative and preventative 
power of Cresolene for Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and 
other contagious diseases. Recent teats made 
atthe Yale Pathological Laboratory proves 
that vaporized Cresolene kills the germs of 
diphtheria. Send for descript ve booklet 
with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co. -- 180 Fulton street, N. Y. 
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“She stood in the snow at the Greek girl’s door.” 
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THE SCORN 


OF WOMAN. 


BY JACK 


NCE Freda and Mrs. Eppingwell 

clashed. Now, Freda was a Greek 

girl and a dancer. At least she 

purported to be Greek; but this 
was doubted by many, for her classic 
face had over-much strength in it, and 
the tides of hell which arose in her 
eyes made at rare intervals her ethnology 
the more dubious. To a few—men—this 
sight had been vouchsafed, and though 
long years may have passed, they have 
not forgotten, nor will they ever forget. 
She never talked of herself, so that it 
were well to let it go down, that when 
in repose, expurgated, Greek she certain- 
ly was. Her furs were the most magnifi- 
cent in all the country from Chilcoot to 
St. Michaels, and her name was common 
on the lips of men. But Mrs. Eppingwell 
was the wife of a captain; also a social 
constellation of the first magnitude, the 
path of her orbit marking the most select 
coterie in Dawson—a coterie captioned 
by the profane as the “official clique.” 
Sitka Charley had traveled trail with 
her, once, when famine drew tight and 
a man’s life was less than a cup of flour, 
and his judgment placed her above all 
women. Sitka Charley was an Indian; his 
c1iteria were primitive; but his word 
was fiat, and his verdict a hall-mark in 
every camp under the circle. 


These two women were man-conquer- 
-ing, man-subduing machines, each in her 
own way, and their ways were different. 
Mrs. Epringwell ruled in her own house, 
and at the Barracks, where were younger 
sons galo-y, to say nothing of the chiefs 
of the po..ce, the executive, and the judi- 
ciary. Freda ruled down in the town: 
but the men she ruled were the same who 
functioned socially at the Barracks or 


LONDON. 


were fed tea and canned preserves at the 
hand of Mrs. Eppingwell in her hill- 
side cabin of rough-hewn logs. Each 
knew the other existed; but their lives 
were apart as the Poles, and while they 
must have heard stray bits of news and 
were curious, they were never known to 
ask a question. And there would have 
been no trouble had not a free lance in 
the shape of the model-woman come into 
the land on the first ice, with a spanking 
dog-team and a cosmopolitan reputation. 
Loraine Lisznayi—alliterative, dramatic, 
and Hungarian—precipitated the strife, 
and because of her Mrs. Eppingwell left 
her hillside and invaded Freda’s domain, 
and Freda likewise went up from the 
town to spread confusion and embarrass- 
ment at the Governor’s ball. 

All of which may be ancient history so 
tar as the Klondike is concerned, but very 
few, even in Dawson, know the inner 
truth of the matter; nor beyond those 
few are there any fit to measure the wife 
of the captain, or the Greek dancer. And 
that all are now permitted to understand, 
let honor be accorded Sitka Charley. 
From his lips fell the main facts in the 
screed herewith presented. It ill befits 
that Freda herself should have waxed 
confidential to a mere scribbler of words, 
or that Mrs. Eppingwell made mention 
of the things which happened. They may 
have spoken, but it is unlikely. 

II. 

Floyd Vanderlip was a strong man, 
apparently. Hard work and hard grub 
had ‘no terrors for him, as his early his- 
tory in the country attested. In danger 
he was a tion, and when he held in check 
half a thousand starving men, as he once 
did, it was remarked that no cooler eye 
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ever took the glint of sunshine on a rifle- 
sight. He had but one weakness, and 
even that, rising from out his strength, 
was of a negative sort. His parts were 
strong, but they lacked co-ordination. 
Now it happened that while his amative- 
ness was pronounced, it had lain mute 
ond passive during the years he lived 
on moose and salmon, and chased glow- 
ing Eldorados over chill divides. But 
when he finally blazed the corner-posts 
and center-stakes on one of the richest 
Klondike claims, it began to quicken; and 
when he took his place in society, a full- 
fledged Bonanza King, it awoke and took 
charge of him. He suddenly recollected 


& girl in the States, and it came to him . 


quite forcibly, not only that she might 
be waiting for him, but that a wife was 
a very pleasant acquisition for a man 
who lived some several degrees north 
of 53. So he wrote an appropriate note, 
enclosed a letter of credit generous 
enough to cover all expenses, including 
trousseau and chaperon, and addressed 
it to one, Flossie. Flossie? From the 
connotation one could imagine the rest. 
However, after that he built a comfort- 
able cabin on his claim, bought another 
in Dawson, and broke the news to his 
friends. 


And just here is where the lack of co- 
crdination came into play. The waiting 
was tedious, and having been long denied 
the amative element could not brook 
further delay. Flossie was coming; but 
Loraine Lisznayi was here. And not only 
was Loraine Lisznayi here, but her cosmo- 
politan reputation was somewhat the 
worse for wear, and she was not exactly 
so young as when she posed in the studios 
of artist queens and received at her door 
the cards of cardinals and princess. Also 
her finances were unhealthy. Having 
run the gamut in her time, she was now 
not averse to trying conclusions with a 
Bonanza King whose wealth was such 
that he could not guess it within six 
figures. Like a wise soldier casting about 
after years of service for a comfortable 
billet, she had come into the Northland 
to be married. So, one day, her eyes 
flashed up into Floyd Vanderlip’s as he 
was buying table linen for Flossie in the 
P. C. Company’s store, and the thing was 
settled out of hand. 
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When a man is free much may go un- 
questioned, which, should he be rash 
enough to cumber himself with domestic 
ties, society will instantly challenge. 
Thus it was with Floyd Vanderlip. Flos- 
sie was coming, and a low buzz went 
up when Loraine Lisznayi rode down the 
main street behind his wolf-dogs. She ac- 
companied the lady reporter of the “Kan- 
sas City Star’ when photographs were 
taken of his bonanza properties, and 
watched the genesis of a _ six-column 
article. At that time they were dined 
royally in Flossie’s cabin on Flossie’s 
table linen. Likewise there were com- 
ings and goings and junketings, all per- 
fectly proper by the way, which caused 
the men to say sharp things and the 
women to be spiteful. Only Mrs. Epping- 
well did not hear. The distant hum of 
wagging tongues rose faintly, but she was 
prone to believe good of persons and to 
close her ears to evil; so she paid no 
heed. 

Not so with Freda. She had no cause 
to love men, but by some strange alchemy 
of her nature her heart went out to 
women—to women whom she had less 
cause to love. And her heart went out 
to Flossie, even then traveling the Long 
Trail and facing into the bitter North to 
meet a man who might not wait for her. 
A shrinking, clinging sort of a girl, Freda 
pictured her, with weak mouth and pretty 
pouting lips, blow-away sun-kissed hair, 
ond eyes full of the merry shallows and 
the lesser joys of life. But she also pic- 
tured Flossie, face nose-strapped, and 
frost-rimed, stumbling wearily behind the 
dogs. Wherefore she smiled, dancing 
one night, upon Floyd Vanderlip. 

Few men are so constituted that they 
may receive the smile of Freda unmoved; 
nor among them can Floyd Vanderlip be 
counted. The grace he had found with 
the model-woman had caused him to re- 
measure himself, and by the favor in 
which he now stood with the Greek dan- 
cer he felt himself doubly a man. There 
were unknown qualities and depths in 
him, evidently, which they perceived. 
He did not know exactly what those qual- 
ities and depths were, but he had a hazy 
idea that they were there, somewhere, 
and of them was bred a great pride in 
himself. A man who could force two 
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women such as these to look upon him a 
second time was certainly a most re- 
markable man. Some day, when he had 
the time, he would sit down and analyze 
Lis strength; but now, just now, he would 
take what the gods had given him. And 
a thin little thought began to lift itself, 
and he fell to wondering whatever under 
the sun he had seen in Flossie, and to 
regret exceedingly that he had sent for 
her. Of course Freda was out of the run- 
ning. His dumps were the richest on 
Bonanza Creek, and they were many, 
while he was a man of responsibility and 
position. But Loraine Lizsnayi—she was 
just the woman. Her life had been large; 
she could do the honors of his establish- 
ment and give tone to his dollars. 


But Freda smiled, and continued to 
smile, till he came to spend much time 
with her. When she, too, rode down the 
street behind his wolf-dogs, the model- 
woman found food for thought, and the 
next time they were together dazzled 
him with her princes and cardinals and 
personal little anecdotes of courts and 
kings. She also showed him dainty 
perfumed missives, superscribed, “My 
dear Loraine,” and ended “Most affect- 
ionately yours,” and signed by the given 
name of a real live queen on a throne. 
And he marveled in his heart that the 
great woman should deign to waste so 
much as a moment upon him. But she 
played him cleverly, making flattering 
contrasts and comparisons between him 
and the noble phantoms she drew mainly 
from her fancy, till he went away dizzy 
with self-delight and sorrowing for the 
world which had been denied him so 
long. Freda was a more masterful woman. 
If she flattered, no one knew it. Should 
she stoop, the stoop were unobserved. 
If a man felt she thought well of him, 
so subtly was the feeling conveyed that 
he could not for the life of him say why 
or how. So she tightened her grip upon 
Floyd Vanderlip and rode daily behind 
his dogs. 

And just here is where the mistake 
occurred. The buzz rose loudly and more 
definitely, coupled now with the name of 
the dancer, and Mrs. Eppingwell heard. 
She, too, thought of Flossie lifting her 
moccasined foot through the endless 
hours; and Floyd Vanderlip was invited 


up the hillside to tea, and invited often. 
This quite took his breath away, and he 
became drunken with self-appreciation. 
Never was man so mal-treated. His 
soul was a thing for which three women 
struggled, while a fourth was on the way 
to claim it. And three such women! 


But of Mrs. Eppingwell and the mistake 
she made. She spoke of the affair, tenta- 
tively, to Sitka Charley, who had sold 
dogs to the Greek girl. But no names 
were mentioned. The nearest approach 
to it was when Mrs. Eppingwell said, 
“this—er—horrid woman,” and Sitka 
Charley with the model-woman strong in 
his thought, had echoed, “this—er—hor- 
rid woman.” And he agreed with her 
that it was a wicked thing for a woman to 
come between a man and the girl he was 
to marry. “A mere girl, Charley,” she 
said, “I am sure she is. And she is com- 
ing into a strange country without a 
friend when she gets here. And we must 
do something.” Sitka Charley promised 
his help, and went away thinking what 
a wicked woman this Loraine Lisznayi 
must be, also what noble women Mrs. 
Eppingwell and Freda were to interest 
ihemselves in the welfare of the un- 
known Flossie. 

Now, Mrs. Eppingwell was open as the 
aay. To Sitka Charley, who took her 
once past the Hills of Silence, belongs the 
glory of having memorialized her clear- 
searching eyes, her clear-ringing voice, 
and her utter downright frankness. Her 
lips had a way of stiffening to command, 
and she was used to coming straight to 
the point. Having taken Floyd Vander- 
lip’s measurement, she did not dare this 
with him; but she was not afraid to go 
down into the town to Freda. And down 
she went, in the bright light of day, to 
the house of the dancer. She was above 
silly tongues, as was her husband, the 
captain. She wished to see this woman 
end to speak with her, nor was she aware 
of any reason why she should not. So 
she stood in the snow at the Greek girl’s 
door, with the frost at sixty below, and 
parleyed with the waiting-maid for a full 
five minutes. She had also the pleasure 
of being turned away from that door, and 
of going back up the hill, wroth at heart 
for the indignity which had been put 
upon her. Who was this woman that she 
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“She was in little haste-to begin.” 


should refuse to see her? she asked her- 
self. One would think it the other way 
round, and she herself but a dancing girl 
denied at the door of the wife of a cap- 
tain. As it was , she knew that had Freda 
come up the hill to her,—no matter what 
the errand,—she would have made her 
welcome at her fire, and they would have 
sat there as two women, and talked, 
merely as two women. She had over- 
stepped convention and lowered herself, 
but she had thought it different with the 
women down in the town. And she was 
ashamed that she had laid herself open 
to such dishonor, and her thoughts of 
Freda were unkind. 

Not that Freda deserved this. Mrs. 
Eppingwell had descended to meet her 
who was without caste, while she, strong 
in the traditions of her own earlier status, 
had not permitted it. She could worship 
such a woman, and she would have asked 
no greater joy than to have had her into 
the cabin and sat with her, just sat with 
her for an hour. But her respect for 


Mrs. Eppingwell, and her respect for her- 


self who was beyond respect, had pre- 
vented her doing that which she most 
desired. Though not quite recovered 
from the recent visit of Mrs. McFee, the 
wife of the minister, who had descended 
upon her in a whirlwind of exhortation 
and brimstone, she could not imagine 
what had prompted the present visit. 
She was not aware of any particular 
wrong she had done, and surely this 
woman who waited at the door was not 
concerned with the welfare of her soul. 
Why had she come? For all the curiosity 
she could not help but feel, she steeled 
herself in the pride of those who are 
without pride, and trembled in the inner 
rcom like a maid on the first caress of a 
lover. If Mrs. Eppingwell suffered going 
up the hill, she too, suffered, lying face 
downward on the bed, dry-eyed, dry- 
mouthed, dumb. 

Mrs. Eppingwell’s knowledge of human 
nature was great. She aimed at univer- 
sality. She had found it easy to step 
from the civilized and contemplate things 
from the barbaric aspect. She could 
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comprehend certain primal and analogous 
characteristics in a hungry wolf-dog or a 
starving man, and predicate lines of 
action to be pursued by either under like 
conditions. To her, a woman was a 
woman, whether garbed in the royal 
purple or the rags of the gutter; Freda 
was a woman. She would not have been 
surprised had she been taken into the 
dancer’s cabin and encountered on com- 
mon ground; nor surprised had she been 
taken in and flaunted in prideless arro- 
gance. But to be treated as she had 
been treated, was unexpected and disap- 
pointing. Ergo, she had not caught 
Freda’s point of view. And this was 
good. There are some points of view 
which cannot be gained save through 
much travail and personal crucifixion, 
and it were well for the world that 
Mrs. Eppingwells should, in certain ways, 
fall short of universality. One cannot 
urderstand defilement without laying 
hands on pitch, which is very sticky, 
while there be plenty willing to under- 
tuke the experiment. All of which is of 
small concern, beyond the fact that it 
gives Mrs. Eppingwell ground fur griev- 
ance, and bred for her a greater love in 
the Greek girl’s heart. 


lil 

And in this way things went along for 
a month—Mrs. Eppingwell striving to 
withhold the man from the Greek dancer’s 
biandishments, against the time of Flos- 
sie’s coming; Flossie lessening the miles 
each day on the dreary trail; Freda pit- 
ting her strength against the model- 
woman; the model-woman straining her 
every nerve to land the prize; and the 
man moving through it all like a flying 
shuttle, very proud of himself whom he 
believed to be Don Juan come to earth 
again. 

It was nobody’s fault, except the man’s, 
that Loraine Lisznayi at last landed him. 
The way of a man with a maid may be 
too wonderful to know, but the way of a 
woman with a man passeth all concep- 
tion; whence the prophet were indeed 
unwise who would dare forecast Floyd 
Vanderlip’s course twenty-four hours in 
advance. Perhaps the model-woman’s at- 
traction lay in that to the eye she was a 
handsome animal; perhaps she fascin- 
ated him with her old-world talk of pal- 
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aces and princes. Leastwise she dazzled 
him whose life had been worked out in 
uncultured roughness, and he at last 
agreed to her suggestion of a run down 
the river and a marriage at Forty Mile. 
In token of his intention he bought dogs 
from Sitka Charley,—more than one sled 
is necessary when a woman like Loraine 
Lisznayi takes to the trail,—and then 
went up the creek to give orders for the 
superintendence of his Bonanza mines 
during his absence. 


He had given it out, rather vaguely, 
that he needed the animals for sledding 
lumber from the mill to his sluices, and 
right here is where Sitka Charley demon- 
strated his fitness. He agreed to furnish 
dogs on a given date, but no sooner had 
Floyd Vanderlip turned his toes up-creek, 
than Charley hied himself away in great 
perturbation to Loraine Lisznayi. Did 
she know where Mr. Vanderlip had gone? 
He had agreed to supply that gentleman 
with a big string of dogs by a certain 
time, but that shameless one, the German 
trader, Meyers, had been buying up the 
brutes and skimped the market. It was 
very necessary he should see Mr. Vander- 
lip, because of the shameless one he 
would be all of a week behind hand in 
filing the contract. She did know where 
he had gone? Up creek? Good! He 
would strike out after him at once and 
inform him of the unhappy delay. Did 
he understand her to say that Mr. Van- 
derlip needed the dogs on Friday night? 
that he must have them by that time? 
It was too bad, but it was the fault of 
the shameless one who had bid up the 
prices. They had jumped fifty dollars per 
head, and should he buy on the rising 
market he would lose by the contract. 
Hie wondered if Mr. Vanderlip would be 
willing to meet the advance. She knew 
re would? Being Mr. Vanderlip’s friend, 
she would even meet the difference her- 
self? And he was to say nothing about 
ity She was kind to so look to his inter- 
ests. Friday night. did she say? Good! 
The dogs would be on hand. 


An hour later, Freda knew the elope- 
ment was to be pulled off on Friday 
night: also, Floyd Vanderlip had gone up- 
creek and her hands were tied. On Fri- 
day morning. Devereeux, the official cour- 
ict, bearing dispatches for the Governor, 
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arrived over the ice. Besides the dis- 
patches, he brought news of Flossie. He 
has passed her camp at Sixty Mile; 
humans and dogs were in good condition; 
and she would doubtless be in on the 


_morrow. Mrs. Eppingwell experienced a 


great relief on hearing this; Floyd Van- 
derlip was safe up-creek, and ere the 
Greek girl could again lay hands upon 
him his bride would be on the ground. 


- But that afternoon her big St. Bernard, 


valiantly defending her front stoop, was 
downed by a foraging party of trail- 
starved Malemutes. He was buried be- 
neath the hirsute mass for about thirty 
seconds, when rescued vy a couple of 
axes and as many men. Had he remained 
dewn two minutes, the chances were 
large that he would have been roughly 
apportioned and carried away in the 
respective bellies of the attacking party; 
but as it was, it was a mere case of neat 
and expeditious mangling. Sitka Charley 
came to repair the damages, especially 
a right fore-paw which had inadvertently 
been left a fraction of a second too long 
in some other dog’s mouth. As he put 
on his mittens to go, the talk turned 
upon Flossie and in natural sequence 
passed on to the ‘“—er—horrid woman.” 
Sitka Charley remarked incidentally that 
she intended jumping out down river that 
night with Floyd Vanderlip, and further 
ventured the information that accidents 
were very likely at that time of year. 


So Mrs. Eppingwell’s thoughts of Freda 
were unkinder than ever. She wrote a 
note, addressed it to the man in question, 
and intrusted it to a messenger who laid 
in wait at the mouth of Bonanza Creek. 
Another man, bearing a note from Freda, 
aiso waited at that strategic point. So 
it happened that Floyd Vanderlip, riding 
his sled merrily down with the last day- 
light, received the notes together. He 
tore Freda’s across. No, ne would not go 
to see her. There were greater things 
afoot that night. Besides, she was out of 
the running. But Mrs. Eppingwell! He 
would observe her last wish,—or rather, 
—the last wish it would be possible for 
him to observe,—and meet her at the 
Governor’s ball to hear what she had to 
say. From the tone of the writing it 
was evidently important; perhaps—he 
smiled fondly, but failed to shape the 


thought. Confound it all, what a lucky 
fellow he was with the women anyway! 
Scattering her letter to the frost, he 
“mushed” the dogs into a swinging lope 
and headed for his cabin. It was to be a 
masquerade, and he had to dig up the 
cestume used at the Opera House a 
couple of months before. Also, he had 
to shave and to eat. Thus it was that he, 
alone of all interested, was unaware of 
F'lossie’s proximity. 

“Have them down to the water-hole off 
the hospital, at mid-night, sharp. Don’t 
fail me,” he said to Sitka Charley, who 
dropped in with the advice that only one 
dog was lacking to fill the bill, and that 
that one would be forthcoming in an hour 
or so. “Here’s the sack. There’s the 
scales. Weigh out your own dust, and 
don’t bother me. I’ve got to get ready 
for the ball.” 

Sitka Charley weighed out his pay and 
departed, carrying with him a letter to 
Loraine Lisznayi, the contents of which 
he correctly imagined to refer to a meet- 
ing at the water-hole off the hospital, at 
mid-night, sharp. 

IV 


Twice Freda sent messengers up to 
the Barracks where the dance was in 
full swing, and as often they came back 
without answers. Then she did what 
orly Freda could do—put on her furs, 
masked her face, and went up herself to 
the Governor’s ball. Now there hap- 
pened to be a custom,—not an original 
one by any means,—to which the official 
clique had long since become addicted. 
Ii was a very wise custom, for it fur- 
nished protection to the womankind of 
the officials and gave greater select- 
ness to their revels. Whenever a mas- 
querade was given, a committee was 
chosen, the sole function of which was 
tc stand by the door and peep beneath 
each and every mask. Most men did not 
clamor to be placed upon this committee, 
while the very ones who least desired the 
honor were the ones whose services were 
most required. The chaplain was not 
well enough acquainted with the faces 
and places of the townspeople to know 
whom to admit and whom to turn away. 
In like condition were the several other 
worthy gentlemen who would have asked 
nothing better than to so serve. To fill 
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the coveted place Mrs. McFee would 
have risked her chance of saivation, and 
did, one night, when a certain trio passed 
in under her guns and muddled things 
ccnsiderably before their identity was 
discovered. Thereafter only the fit were 
chosen, and very ungracefully did they 
respond. 

On this particular night Prince was at 
the door. Pressure had been brought 
tc bear, and he had not yet recovered 
from amaze at his having consented to 
undertake a task which bid fair to lose 
him half his friends, merely for the sake 
of pleasing the other half. Three or four 
of the men he had refused were men 
whom he had known on creek and trail,— 
gcod comrades, but not exactly eligible 
for so select an affair. He was canvass- 
ing the expediency of resigning the post 
there and then, when a woman tripped 
in under the light. Freda! He could 
swear it by the furs, did not he know that 
poise of the head so well. The !ast one 
to expect in all the world. te had given 
her better judgment than to thus venture 
the ignominy of refusal, or, if she passed, 
the scorn of women. He shook his head, 
without scrutinizing; he knew her too 
well to be mistaken. But she pressed 
closer. She lifted the black silk ribband 
and as quickly lowered it again. For one 
flashing, eternal second he looked upon 
her face. It was not for nothing, the 
saying which had arisen in the country, 
that Freda played with men as a child 
with bubbles. Not a word was spoken. 
Prince stepped aside, and a few moments 
later might have been seen resigning, 
with profuse incoherence, the post to 
which he had been unfaithful. 


A woman, flexible of form, yet rhyth- 
mic of strength in every movement, now 
pausing with this group, now scanning 
that, urged a restless and devious course 
among the revelers. Men recognized the 
furs, and marveled—men who should 
have served upon tne door committee; 
but they were not prone to speech. Not 
so with the women. They had better 
eyes, for the line of the figure and tricks 
of carriage, and they knew this form to 
be one with which they were unfamiliar; 
likewise the furs. Mrs. McFee emerging 
from the supper-room where all was in 
readiness, caught one flash of the blazing, 


questioning eyes through the silken 
mask-slits, and received a start. She 
tried to recollect where she had seen 
the like, and a vivid picture was recalled 
of a certain proud and rebellious sinner 
whom she had once encountered on a. 
fruitless errand for the Lord. 


So it was that the good woman took 
the trail in hot and righteous wrath, 
a trail which brought her ultimately into 
the company of Mrs. Eppingwell and 
Floyd Vanderlip. Mrs. Eppingwell had 
just found the opportunity of talking 
with the man. She had determined, now 
that Flossie was so near at hand, to pro- 
ceed directly to the point, and an incisive 
little ethical discourse was titillating on 
the end of her tongue when the couple 
became three. She noted, and pleasur- 
ably, the faintly foreign accent of the 
“Beg pardon” with which the furred 
woman prefaced and excused her imme- 
ciate appropriation of Floyd Vanderlip; 
and she courteously bowed her abdica- 
tion and permission for them to draw 
a little apart. 

Then it was that Mrs. McFee’s right- 
eous hand descended, and accompanying 
it in its descent was a black mask torn 
from a startled woman. A wonderful 
face and brilliant eyes were exposed 
to the well-bred curiosity of those who 
looked that way, and they were every- 
bedy. Floyd Vanderlip was rather con- 
fused. The situation demanded instant 
action on the part of a man who was not 
beyond his depths, while he hardly knew 
where he was. He stared helplessly about 
him. Mrs. Eppingwell was perplexed. 
She could not comprehend. An expla- 
nation was forthcoming, somewhere, and 
Mrs. McFee was equal to it. 

“Mrs. Eppingwell,” and her Celtic 
voice rose shrilly, “it is with great pleas- 
ure I make you acquainted with Freda 
Moloof, Miss Freda Moloof, as I under- 
stand.” 

Freda involuntarily turned. With her 
cwn face bared, she felt as in a dream, 
naked, upon her turned the clothed fea 
tures and gleaming eyes of the masked 
circle. It seemed, almost, as though a 
hungry wolf-pack girdled her, ready to 
drag her down. It might chance that 
some felt pity for her, she thought, and 
at the thought, hardened. She would 
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by far prefer their scorn. Strong of heart 
was she, this woman, and though she 
had hunted the prey into the midst of 
the pack, Mrs. Eppingwell or no Mrs. 
Eppingwell, she could not forego the kill. 


But here Mrs. Eppingwell did a strange 
thing. So this, at last, was Freda, she 
roused to herself, the dancer and the de- 
stroyer of men; the woman from whose 
door she had been turned. And she, too, 
felt the imperious creature’s nakedness 
as though it were her own. Perhaps it 
was this, her Saxon disinclination to 
meet a disadvantaged foe, perhaps, for- 
sooth, that it might give her greater 
strength in the struggle for the man, 
and it might have been a little of both; 
but be that as it may, she did do this 
strange thing. When Mrs. McFee’s thin 
voice, vibrant with malice, had raised, 
and Freda turned involuntarily, Mrs. Ep- 
pingwell also turned, removed her mask, 
and inclined her head in acknowledgment. 

It was another flashing, eternal sec- 
ond, during which these two women re- 
garded each other. The one, eyes blazing, 
meteoric; at bay, aggressive; suffering 
in advance and resenting in advance the 
scorn and ridicule and insult she had 
thrown herself open to; a peautiful, burn- 
ing, bubbling, lava cone of flesh and 
spirit. And the other, calm-eyed, cool- 
browed, serene; strong in her own integ- 
rity; with faith in herself, thoroughly at 
ease; dispassioned, imperturbable; a fig- 
ure chiseled from some cold marble 
quarry. Whatever gulf there might exist, 
she recognized it not. No bridging, no 
descending; her attitude was that of per- 
fect equality. She stood tranquilly on 
the ground of their common womanhood. 
And this maddened Freda. Not so, had 
She been of lesser breed; but her soul’s 
plummet knew not the bottomless, and 
she could follow the other into the deeps 
of her deepest depths, and read her 
aright. Why do you not draw back your 
garment’s hem? she was fain to cry out, 
all in that flashing, dazzling second. Spit 
upon me, revile me, and it were greater 
mercy than this. She trembled. Her nos- 
trils distended and quivered. But she 
drew herself in check, returned the in- 
clination of head, and turned to the 
man. 
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“Come with me, Floyd,” she said simp- 
ly “I want you now.” 

“What the “ he began explosively, 
and quit as suddenly, discreet enough to 
not round it off, but not discreet enough 
to have suppressed it in the first place. 
Where the deuce had his wits gone, any- 
way? Was ever a man more foolishly 
piaced? He gurgled deep down in his 
throat and high up in the roof of his 
mouth, heaved as one his big shoulders 
and his indecision, and glared appealingly 
at the two women. 

“I beg pardon, just a moment, but may 
| speak first with Mr. Vanderlip?” Mrs. 
Eppingwell’s voice, though flute-like and 
low, predicated will in its every cadence. 


The man looked his gratitude. He, at 
least, was willing enough. 

“I am very sorry,” from Freda. “There 
isn’t time. He must come at once.” 


The conventional phrases dropped easily 
from her lips, but she could not forbear 
tu smile inwardly at their inadequacy 
ard weakness. She would much rather 
shrieked. 

“But how comes it, Miss Moloof? Who 
are you that you may possess yourself 
of Mr. Vanderlip and command his ac- 
tions?” 

Whereupon relief brightened his face, 
and the man beamed his approval. 
Trust Mrs. Eppingwell to drag him clear. 
Freda had met her match this time. 

*“I—I Freda hesitated, and then 
ker feminine mind putting on its harness 
——‘‘and who are you to ask this ques- 
tion?” 

“I? [am Mrs. Eppingwell, and 

“There!” the other broke in sharply. 
“You are the wife of a captain, who is 
therefore your husband. I am only a 
dancing girl. What.do you want with this 
man?” 

“Such unprecedented behavior!” Mrs. 
McFee ruffled herself and cleared for 
action, but Mrs. Eppingwell shut her 
mcuth with a look, and developed a new 
attack. 

“Since Miss Moloof appears to hold 
claims upon you, Mr. Vanderlip, and is 
too obdurate to grant me a few seconds 
of your time, I am forced to appeal direct- 
ly to you. May I speak with you, alone, 
and now?” 

Mrs. McFee’s jaws brought together 
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with a snap. That settled the disgrace- 
fui situation. 

“Why, er—that is, certainly,” the man 
stammered. “Of course, of course,” 
growing more effusive at the prospect of 
deliverance. 

Men are only gregarious vertebrates, 
domesticated and evolved, and _ the 
chances are large that it was because the 
Greek girl had in her time dealt with 
wilder masculine beasts of the human 
sort; for she turned upon the man with 
hell’s tides aflood in her blazing eyes, 
much as a bespangled lady upon a lion 
which has suddenly imbibed the perni- 
cious theory that he is a free agent. The 
beast in him fawned at the lash. 

“That is to say, ah, afterward. To- 
morrow, Mrs. Eppingwell; yes, to-mor- 
row. That is what I meant.” He solaced 
himself with the fact, should he remain, 
that more embarrassment awaited. Also, 
he had an engagement which he must 
keep shortly, down by the water-hole off 
the hospital. Ye Gods! he had never given 
Freda credit. Wasn’t she magnificent! 

“T’ll thank you for my mask, Mrs. Mc- 
Fee.” 

That lady, for the nonce, speechless, 
turned over the article in question. 

“Good-night, Miss Moloof.” Mrs. Ep- 
pingwell was royal, even in defeat. 

Freda reciprocated, though barely 
downing the impulse to clasp the other’s 
knees and beg forgiveness—no, not for- 
giveness, but something, she knew not 
what, but which she none the less great- 
ly desired. | 

The man was for her taking his arm; 
tut she had made her kill in the midst 
of the pack, and that which led kings 
to drag their vanquished at the chariot- 
tail, led her toward the door alone, Floyd 
Vanderlip close at heel and striving to 
re-establish his mental equilibrium. 

It was bitter cold. As the trail wound, 
a quarter of a mile brought them to the 
dancer’s cabin, by which time her moist 
breath had coated her face frostily, while 
his had massed his heavy moustache till 
the conversation was painful. By the 
greenish light of the aurora borealis, the 
quicksilver showed itself frozen hard in 
the bulb of the thermometer which hung 
outside the door. A thousand dogs, in 
pitiful chorus, wailed their ancient 
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wrongs and claimed mercy from the un- 
heeding stars. Not a breath of air was 
moving. For them there was no shelter 
from the cold, no shrewd crawling to 
leeward in snug nooks. ‘Ihe frost was 
everywhere, and they lay in the open, 
ever and anon _ stretching their trail- 
stiffened muscles and lifting the long- 
wolf-howl. 

They did not talk at first, the man and 
the woman. While the maid helped 
Freda off with her wraps Floyd Vanderlip 
replenished the fire, and by the time the 
maid had withdrawn to an inner room, 
his head over the stove, he was busily 
thawing out his burdened upper lip. 
After that he rolled a cigarette and 
watched her lazily through the fragrant 
ecadies. She stole a glance at the clock. 
It lacked half an hour of midnight. What 
was his mood? What mood of hers could 
meet his best? Not that she doubted 
herself. No, no. Hold him she could, 
if need be at pistol point, till Sitka Char- 
ley’s work was done, and Devereaux’s, 
too. 

There were many ways, and with her 
knowledge of this, her contempt for the 
man increased. As she leaned her head 
on her hand, a fleeting vision of her own 
girlhood, with its mournful climateric 
and tragic ebb, was vouchsafed her, and 
for the moment she was minded to read 
him a lesson from it. God! It must be 
less than human brute who could not be 
held by such a tale, told as she could tell 
it, but——-bah! he was not worth it, nor 
worth the pain to her. The candle was 
positioned just right, and even as she 
thought of these things, sacredly shame- 
fui to her, he was pleasuring in the 
transparent pinkiness of her ear. She 
noted his eye, took the cue, and turned 
her head till the clean profile of the face 
was presented. Not the least was that 
profile among her virtues. She could 
not help the lines upon which she had 
been builded, and they were very good; 
but she had long since learned those lines 
and though little they needed, was not 
above advantaging them to the best of 
ker ability. The candle pegan to flicker. 
She could not do anything ungracefully, 
but that did not prevent her improving 
upon nature a bit, when she reached forth 
and deftly snuffed the red wick from the 
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midst of the flame. Again, she rested 
head on hand, this time regarding the 
man thoughtfully. Any man is pleased 
when thus regarded by a pretty woman; 
Floyd Vanderlip was any man; and it 
happens the syllogism is lusty enough to 


stand on its own legs. 

She was in little haste to begin. If 
dalliance were to his liking, it was to 
hers. To him it was very comfortable, 
soothing his lungs with nicotine and 
gazing upon her. It was snug and warm 
here, while down by the water-hole be- 
gan a trail which he would soon be 
hitting through the chilly hours. He felt 
he ought to be angry with Freda for the 
scene she had created, but somehow he 
didn’t feel a bit wrathful. Like as not 
there wouldn’t have been any scene if 
it hadn’t been for that McFee woman. If 
he were the Governor he would put a 
poll tax of a hundred ounces a quarter 
upon her and her kind, and all gossip 
sharks and sky pilots. And certainly 
Freda had behaved very lady-like—held 
her own with Mrs. Eppingwell besides. 
Never gave the girl credit for the grit. 
He looked lingeringly over her, coming 
back now and again to the eyes, behind 
the deep earnestness of which he could 
rot guess lay concealed a deeper sneer. 
And Jove, wasn’t she well put-up! Won- 
cer why she looked at him so? Did she 
want to marry him, too? Like as not. 
But she wasn’t the only one. Her looks 
were in her favor, weren’t they? And 
young—younger than Loraine Lisznayi. 
She couldn’t be more than twenty-three 
or four, twenty-five at most. And she’d 
never get stout. Anybody could guess 
that the first time. He couldn’t say it 
of Loraine, though. She certainly had 
put on flesh since the days she served 
az model. Huh! Once he got her on the 
trail he’d take it off. Put on the snow- 
shoes to break ahead of the dogs. Never 
knew it to fail yet. But his thoughts 
leaped ahead to the palace under the 
lazy Mediterranean sky—and how would 
it be with Loraine, then? No frost, no 
trail, no famine now and again to cheer 
the monotony, and she getting older and 
piling it on with every sunrise. While 
this girl Freda—he sighed his uncon- 
scious regret that he had missed being 


born under the flag of the Turk, and came 
beck to Alaska. 

“Well?” Both hands of the clock 
pointed perpendicularly to midnight, and 
it was high time he was getting down to 
the water-hole. 

“Oh!” Freda started, and she did it 
prettily, delighting him as his fellows 
have ever been delighted by their woman- 
kind. When a man is made to believe 
that a woman, looking upon him thought- 
fully, has lost herself in meditation over 
him, that man needs be an extremely 
cold-blooded individual in order to trim 
his sheets, set a lookout, and stear clear. 

“I was just wondering what you wanted 
to see me about,” he explained, drawing 
his chair up to hers by the table. 

“Floyd,” she looked him steadily in the 
eyes. “I am tired of the whole busi- 
ness. I want to go away. I can’t live it 
out here till the river breaks. If I try 
li die. I am sure of it. I want to quit 
it all and go away, and I want to do it at 
orce,” 

She laid her hand in mute appeal upon 
the back of his (which turned over and 
became a prison). Another one, he 
thought, just throwing herself at him. 
Guess it wouldn’t hurt Loraine to cool 
her feet by the water-hole a little longer. 

“Well?” This time from Freda, but 
scftly and anxiously. 

“I don’t know what to say,” he hasten- 
ed to answer, adding to himself that it 
was coming along quicker than he had 
expected. 

“Nothing I’d like better, Freda, you 
know that well enough.” He pressed her 
hand, palm to palm. 


She nodded. Could she wonder that 
she despised the breed? 
“But you see, I—I’m engaged. Of 


ccurse you know that. And the girl’s 
ccming into the country to marry me. 
Don’t know what was up with me when I 
asked her, but it was a long while back 
and I was all-fired young.” 

“I want to go away, out of the land, 
anywhere,” she went on, disregarding 
the fable obstacle he had reared up and 
apologized for. “I have been running 
over the men I know, and reached the 
conclusion that that “3 


“IT was the likeliest of the lot?” 
She smiled her gratitude for his having 
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saved her the embarrassment of confes- 
sion. He drew her head against his 
shoulder with the free hand and somehow 
the scent of her hair got into his nos- 
trils. Then he discovered that a com- 
mon pulse throbbed, throbbed, where 
their palms were in contact. This phe- 
nomenon is easily comprehensible from 
a physiological standpoint, but to the 
man who makes the discovery for the 
first time, it is a most wonderful thing. 
Floyd Vanderlip had caressed more 
sbovel-handles than women’s hands in 
his time, so this was an experience quite 
new and delightfully strange. And when 
Freda turned her head against his 
shoulder, her hair brushing his cheek 
till his eyes met hers, full and at close 
range, luminously soft, aye, and tender— 
why, whose fault was it that he lost his 
grip utterly? False to Flossie, why not 
to Loraine? Even if the woman did keep 
bothering him, that was no reason he 
should make up his mind in a hurry. 
Why, he had slathers of money, and 
Freda was just the girl to grace it. A 
wife she’d make him for other men to 
envy. But go slow. He must be cau- 
tious. 

“You don’t happen to care for palaces, 
do you?” he asked in pursuance thereof. 

She shook her head. 

“Well, I had a hankering after them 
myself, till I got to thinking, a while 
back, and I’ve about sized it up that one’d 
get fat living in palaces, and soft and 
lazy.” 

“Yes, it’s nice for a time, but you soon 
grow tired of it, I imagine,’ she hastened 
to reassure him. “The world is good, 
but life should be many-sided. Rough 
ard knock about for awhile, and then 
rest up somewhere. Off to the South 
Seas on a yacht, then a nibble of Paris, 
a winter in Soutn America and a summer 
in Norway, a few months in England——’” 

“Good society’’ 

“Most certainly—the best, and then 
heigho! for the dogs and sleds and the 
Hudson Bay country. Change, you 
know. A strong man like you, full of vi- 
tality and go, could not possibly stand 
a palace for a year. It is all very well 
for effeminate men, but you weren’t 
made for such a life. You are mascu- 
line, intensely masculine.” 


“Think so?’ 

“It does not require thinking. I know. 
Have you ever noticed that it was easy 
to make women care for you?” 

His dubious innocence was superb. 

“It is very easy. And why? Because 
you are masculine. You strike the deep- 
est chords of a woman’s heart. You are 
something to cling to—big—muscled, 
strong and brave. In short, you are a 
man.” 

She shot a glance at the clock. It was 
half after the hour. She had given a 
margin of thirty minutes to Sitka Char- 
ley; and it did not matter, now, when 
Devereaux arrived. Her work was done. 
She lifted her head, laughed her genuine 
rmairth, slipped her hand clear, and rising 
to her feet called the maid. 

“Alice, help Mr. Vanderlip on with his 
parka. His mittens are on the sill by 
tke stove.” 

The man could not understand. 

“Let me thank you for your kindness, 
Floyd. Your time was invaluable to me, 
und it was indeed good of you. The turn- 
ing to the left, as you leave the cabin, 
leads the quickest to the waterhole. 
Good-night. I am going to bed.” 


Floyd Vanderlip empioyed strong lan- 
guage to express his perplexity and dis- 
appointment. Alice did not like to hear 
men swear, so dropped his parka on the 
fioor and tossed his mittens on top of it. 
Then he made a break for Freda, and she 
ruined her retreat to the inner room by 
tripping over the parka. He brought her 
up standing with a rude grip on the 
wrist. But she only laughed. She was 
not afraid of men. Had they not wrought 
their worst with her, and did she not still 
endure? 

“Don’t be rough,’ she said finally. 
“On second thought,” here she looked at 
his detaining hand, “I’ve decided to not 
go to bed yet awhile. Do sit down and 
be comfortable instead of ridiculous. 
Any questions?” 

“Yes, my lady; and reckoning, too.” 
He still kept his hold. “What do you 
know about the water-hole? What did 
you mean by—no, never mind. One ques- 
tion at a time.” 

“Oh, nothing much. Sitka Charley 
had an appointment there with somebody 
you may know, and not being anxious 
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icr a man of your known charm to be dear?” 


present, fell back upon me to kindly 
heip him. ‘rhat’s all. They’re off now, 
and a good half hour ago.” 

“Where? Down river and without me? 
And he an Indian: 

“There’s no accounting for taste, you 
know, especially in a woman.” 

“But how do I stand in this deal? 
I’ve lost four thousand dollars worth of 
dogs and a tidy bit of a woman, and noth- 
ing to show for it. Except you,” he 
added in an afterthought, “and cheap you 
are at the price.” 

Freda shrugged her shoulders. 

“You might as well get ready. I’m 
gcing out to borrow a couple of teams of 
dogs, and we’ll start in as many hours.” 

“I am very sorry, but I’m going to bed.” 

“You'll pack if you know what’s good 
for you. - Go to bed or no go to bed, when 
I get my dogs outside, so help me, onto 
the sled you go. Mebbe you fooled with 
me, but I'll just see your bluff and take 
you in earnest. Hear me?” 


He closed on her wrist till it hurt, but 
on her lips a smile was growing, and she 
seemed to listen intently to some out- 
side sound. There was a jingle of dog 
bells, and a man’s voice crying, “Haw!” 
as a sled took the turning and drew up at 
the cabin. 

“Now will you let me go to bed?” 

As Freda spoke she threw open the 
door. Into the warm room rushed the 
frost, and on the threshold, garbed in 
trail-worn furs, knee-deep in the swirl- 
ing vapor, against a background of flam- 
ing borealis, a woman hesitated. She 
removed her nose-strap, and stood blink- 
ing blindly in the white candle-light. 
Floyd Vanderlip stumbled forward. 

“Floyd!” she cried and met him with 
a tired bound. , 

What could he do but kiss the armful 
cf furs and flesh? And a pretty armful 
it was, nestling against him wearily, but 
happy. 

“It was good of you,” spoke the arm- 
ful, “to send Mr. Devereaux with fresh 
degs after me, else I would not have 
been in till to-morrow.” 

The man looked blankly across at 
Freda, then the light breaking in upon 
him, “and wasn’t it good of Devereaux 
to go?” 

“Couldn’t wait a bit longer, could you, 


Flossie snuggled closer. 

“Well, | was getting sort of impatient,” 
he confessed glibly, at the same time 
drawing her up till her feet left the floor, 
and getting outside the door. 

That same night an inexplicable thing 
happened to the Reverend James Brown, 
missionary, who lived among the natives 
several miles down the Yukon, and saw 
to it that the trails they trod led to the 
white man’s paradise. He was roused 
from his sleep by a strange Indian, who 
gave into his charge not only the soul 
but the body of a woman, and, having 
done this, drove quickly away. This 
woman was heavy, and handsome, and 
augry, and in her wrath unclean words 
fell from her mouth. This shocked the 
worthy man, but he was yet young and 
her presence would have been pernici- 
cus (in the simple eyes of his flock) had 
she not struck out on foot for Dawson 
with the first gray of dawn. 

The shock to Dawson came many days 
later, when the summer had come and 
the population honored a certain royal 
lady at Windsor by lining the Yukon’s 
bank and watching Sitka Charley rise 
up with flashing paddle and drive the 
first canoe across the line. On this day 
of the races, Mrs. Eppingwell, who had 
learned and unlearned numerous things, 
saw Freda for the first time since the 
night of the ball. “Publicly, mind you,” 
as Mrs. McFee expressed it, ‘without re- 
gard or respect for the morals of the com- 
munity,” she went up to the dancer and 
held out her hand. At first, it is re- 
membered by those who saw, the girl 
shrank back, then words passed between 
the two, and Freda, great Freda, broke 
dewn and wept on the shoulder of the 
Captain's wife. It was not given to Daw- 
son to know why Mrs. Eppingwell should 
crave forgiveness of a Greek dancing 
girl, but she did it publicly, and it was 
unseemly. 

It were well not to forget Mrs. McFee. 
She took a cabin passage on the first 
steamer going out. She also took with 
her a theory which she achieved in the 
silent watches of the long dark nights; 
it is her conviction that the Northland 
is unregenerate because it is cold there. 
Fear of hell-fire cannot be bred in an ice- 
box. This may appear dogmatic, but it 
is worthy of speculation. 


THEOSOPHY AND THEOSOPHISTS. 


BY H. S. OLCOTT. 


H. S. Olcott. 


HEN a society has had an un- 

broken career of a quarter of 

a century, and at the end of that 

time finds its prospects as good 
as could be desired, with its usefulness 
increasing, and its members devoted, 
there is good reason to believe that it was 
bern at the right time. Such is the situa- 
tion as regards the Theosophical Society, 
of which I have the honor to be the 
President-Founder. The society cele- 
brated, in December last, its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, and from the official re- 
port any one can trace the history of the 
rise and spread of this notable sociologi- 


cal movement. The unpretentiousness of 


its beginnings makes all the more strik- 
ing contrast with its rapid growth and 
the influence it has exercised upon con- 
temporary literature and thought. The 
formation of the society was heralded 


with no parade or clamor. No celestial 
portends appeared, nor did the earth 
show by seismatic tremors that she was 
giving birth to another great evolution- 
ary agency. There was just an im- 
promptu meeting in a private drawing- 
room in New York of a handful of ladies 
and gentlemen to listen to a discourse 
on the Egyptian Canon of Proportion, 
which resolved itself finally into an as- 
semblage which adopted a proposition 
to form a society for specific purposes— 
in short, that known as the Theosophical 
Society. I was the proposer of the reso- 
lution, and my motive was the following: 

At that time—1875—there was a very 
much more decided drift of the mind of 
the educated class toward atheism, and 
religious scepticism of a variety of forms 
than at present. The intelligent and 
broad-minded class of the day were under 
the influence of the newly announced 
Darwinian theory of evolution, and all 
the old theological foundations were be- 
ing rudely shaken. Colonel Robert In- 
gersoll, Mr. Bradlaugh, and Mrs. Besant 
were triumphantly battling against or- 
thodoxy; and the axes of Herbert Spen- 
cer, Huxley, Tyndall, Haeckel, Renan, 
Bain, and the other leaders of the army 
of Progress, were being laid to the root 
of the tree of Dogma. It was becoming 
as fashionable to disbelieve in religion 
as it was at the time of the French Revo- 
lution, when the barber boasted that he 
had no more retigion than his lordship. 
Not only was the Church in danger, but 
the very ground upon which it stood was 
imperiled. The irruption of Modern Spir- 
itualism had, it is true, done much to 
counteract this materialistic tendency, 
but still it lacked organization. Its phe- 
nemena was seldom given to competent 
scientific experts undér test conditions, 
and its philosophy was too optimistic 
and emotional to win the sympathies of 
the best educated class. True, we must 
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except such leading men of science as 
Professor Robert Hare, Mr. Crookes, Mr. 
Alfred R. Wallace, Proressor Zoliner, of 
Leipsic, Professor Boutleroff, of Russia, 
Camilie Flammarion, and a few others. 
But the number was not large enough 
to persuade the great body of their con- 
temporaries, who, being indisposed to 
take trouble in the matter, contented 
themselves with questioning their sanity. 
{t occurred to me that a society of an un- 
dogmatic and eclectic character which 
could win the sympathy and aid of the 
learned men of the East, who were the 
custodians of the ancient classical litera- 
ture, which should plant itself upon the 
recognition of an essential human broth- 
erhood, and which should promote scien- 
tific inquiries into the nature of human 
consciousness and the origin and destiny 
of man and things, might do much good 
to the friends of religion. So, as above 
said, I proposed at the meeting in ques- 
tion that we should organize ourselves 
irto such a society. The idea proved 
acceptable; it was determined to form 
the society; I was chosen temporary 
chairman, and a committee on by-laws 
was chosen. In due course of time the 
persons interested were called together, 
the by-laws adopted, officers chosen, and 
on the 17th of November, 1875, I deliv- 
ered my first Presidential Address, at 
Mott Memorial Hali, New York City. 
When the first enthusiasm had worn 
off, the movement dragged, a good many 
old spiritualists, who had joined in the 
hope of seeing Madame Blavatsky make 
miracles that should exceed in weird- 
ness anything that they were accustomed 
to see in the seance-room, were disap- 
pointed and dropped out, and the nucleus 
dwindled to a mere handful. All the 
while, however, Madame Blavatsky and I 
carried on an active propaganda and pole- 
mic in the press of America and England, 
and she undertook the colossal task of 
writing a great book, in two volumes, of 
about 700 pages each, in which the evolu- 
tion of modern science and religion was 
traced back to their source in the occult 
schools of the Orient. She called it “Isis 
Unveiled.” The first edition was ex- 
hausted within ten days; it at once be- 
cameaclassic and its popularity has been 
maintained up to the present time. Our 


press articles and correspondence re- 
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vealed to us the existence, in various 
English-speaking countries, of many per- 
sons who were deeply interested in these 
branches of research, especially in Loa- 
don, where early in 1878 our first branch 
was organized under the name of the 
“British Theosophica! Society.” Its mem- 
bers were all well-educated personas, with 
whom it was an honor and privilege to be 
associated. 

In 1877 our correspondence with India 
and Ceylon began, and a desire grew up 
in the minds of Madame Blavatsky and 
myself to go to India and take up resi- 
ence in, what to all students of Oriental 
philosophy and occult science, is a sort 
of “Holy Land.” By the end of 1878 
things had so shaped themselves that we 
were able to carry out this scheme, and 
by the beginning of February, 1879, we 
had installed ourselves at Bombay. Un- 
til then no white man had come forward 
a3 the ardent champion of their ancestral 
religion and philosophy, so that when it 
became known: that such a society as 
ours had been formed, and that its two 
chief officers had come to India, we were 
thrust into a _ troublesome popularity 
which forced us to emerge from our in- 
tended life of privacy to champion our 
views on the platform and in the press. 

After a time the second branch of our 
Society was organized at Bombay, and 
at about this time our second in Europe, 
at Corfu, Ionian Islands, was chartered. 
The burden of correspondence becoming 
at last insupportable, we founded in Octo- 
ber, 1879, the first Theosophical maga- 
zine, the Theosophist, which has continu- 
ously appeared up to the present time, 
and is now in its 22nd volume. 

The Buddhists of Ceylon, excited by 
our arrival at Bombay, invited Madame 
Blavatsky and myself to goto the Island 
and allow them to give us public greet- 
ings. This we did in 1880, receiving 
everywhere throughout the Maritime 
Provinces popular welcomes, such as are 
usually given to royalty only. Eight 
branches of the Society were formed, 
and in my public addresses I laid the 
foundation for an educational movement 
among the Buddhists, which has been so 
supported that at the present date more 
than two hundred schools, containing 
some 23,000 pupils are in existence. 
These have all been founded and are sup- 
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ported by the Sinhalese Buddhists, and, 
of course, are receiving grant-in-aid from 
the Government under the provisions of 
the Education Code. 

The same blighting influence upon the 
réligious spirit of the educated Sinha- 
lese prevailed as we have seen spreading 
throughout our western countries. In 
going from village to village, I found, on 
questioning the village children, that 
scarcely any of them knew anything 
about the fundamental basis of their re- 
ligion; so I suggested to the High-Priest 
Sumangala and other priests the policy 
of a catechism on the lines of those used 
by our Christian sects for the instruction 
of the young. But I was met everywhere 
with the objection that they knew noth- 
ing about such literary work, and a re- 
qvest that I myself should undertake the 
task. So in 1881 I brought out the first 
edition of the “Buddhist Catechism,” a 
summary digest of the contents of 
southern Buddhism, a little brochure 
which could be read through in a couple 
of hours, but which cost me the reading 
of more than 10,000 pages of Buddhist 
literature. The work received the im- 
primatur of Samangala, and it was pub- 
lished simultaneously in English and the 
vernacular of the Islands. So rapidly 
did it win popularity that two presses 
were kept continuously at work to get 
out edition after edition, and, in point 
of fact, it found admission into nearly 
every household. Within a month it 
was admitted in Court as authority to de- 
cide a question as to the provisions of 
the Buddhists Canon. It was translated 
into a number of European languages as 
well as those of the Orient, and up to the 
present time has appeared in about 
twenty translations and reached its 33rd 
edition. Branches of our Society sprang 
up throughout India and also in Europe. 
The movement has gone on unchecked, 
reaching country after country, as is 
shown in the following memorandum, 
which I quote from the twenty-fifth an- 
nual address of the President, delivered 
before the annual convention of the So- 
ciety in December last: 

“The Society was founded at New 
York, U. S. A., in 1875. and its member- 
ship has spread throughout the world 
as follows: 


1875-1880: Greece, Russia, 


England, 
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India, Ceylon, Scotiand. 

1880-1885: United States of America 
(charters from India), Ireland, Java, 
British Borneo. 

1885-1890: Sweden, Japan, Australian 
Continent, Philippine Islands, Austria, 
Tasmania. 

1890--1895: New Zealand, Holland, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Spain, Germany, Argen- 
tine Republic, France, Dominion of 
Canada, Hawaiian Islands, Bohemia, Can- 
ary Islands, Bulgaria, China. 

1895-1900: Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, 
South Africa, British Columbia, British 
West Indies, Nicaragua, C. A., Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Egypt, Finland, Algeria. 

This makes in all 42 countries. The 
geographical boundaries of the move- 
ment are as follows: From Latitude 66 5 
XN. to Latitude 46 S., and all around the 
globe. In English miles the distance be- 
tween the northern and southern boun- 
daries is 7,919 miles.” 

It has been my practice to append to 
my Official addresses, among other official 
documents, memorandum giving the num- 
ber of branch charters issued from the 
beginning down to the close of the cur- 
rent year, and perhaps I can offer no bet- 
ter indication of the importance of the 
movement than by citing the following 
statistics: 

Charters issued by the T. S. from 1878 
te the close of 1900: 


1878, 1; 1879. 2; 1880, 10; 1881, 25; 
1882, 52; 1883, 95; 1884, 107; 1885, 124; 
1886, 136; 1887, 158; 1888, 179; 1889, 


206; 1890, 241; 1891, 279; 1892, 304; 1893, 
352; 1894, 394: 1895, 408; 1896, 428: 1897, 
492: 1898, 542: 1899, 570; 1900, 607. 
Deducting lapsed charters, there are, 
at the present time, in existence more 
than 500 living ones. We have Jone so 
little towards advertising ourselves and 
our doings, that the general public has 
searcely any conception of what the 
Society has actually achieved in the way 
of practical results. From the first we 
have been bandied and derided by ignor- 
ant writers and speakers, and treated 
with contemptuous patronage, as though 
we were a party of mere fanatics and 
charlatans. In self-defense, therefore, I 
must state that the leaders of the Society 
have received no salaries, and some of 
us not even the cost of our daily bread: 
nor have we accepted any preserts of 


money, or other recompense, for our own 
use—the facts giving flat contradiction 
to the theory that we have been working 
from interested motives. I think we have 
the right to have this known, and also 
the fact that we have outlived all oppos- 
ition, overcome all obstacles, built up 
in an incomparably short time, a socio- 
logical movement of the first rank, which 
to-day embraces people of all classes and 
most nationalities. Long since we passed 
the stage of experiment, and, if we may 
judge from present appearances, there 
stretches before us a career of great good 
fortune. 

Let me make a calm and dispassionate 
survey of what the Society and its mem- 
bers have accomplished since 1880; that 
is to say, since the beginning of our ac- 
tive operations, after the transfer of our 
headquarters to India. I will divide it 
into seven categories: 

Firstly, then: We have spread through- 
out the world the teachings of the ancient 
Sages and Adepts about the universe, its 
origin and its laws, showing its intimate 
agreement with the latest discoveries of 
Science; and about man, his origin, evo- 
lution, manifold powers and aspects of 
consciousness, and his planes of activity. 

Secondly: We have won thousands of 
the most cultured and religiously in- 
clined people of the day to the percep- 
tion of the basic unity and common 
source of all religions. 

Thirdly: In loyalty to our declared 
object of promoting human brotherhood, 
we have created in Western lands among 
our members a kindlier feeling towards 
colleagues of other nationalities; and, far 
more wonderful than that, we have ef- 
tected a fraternal agreement between the 
Northern and Southern schools of Budd- 
hism to accept a platform of fourteen 
statements of belief as common to both; 
thus bringing about for the first time 
in history such a feeling of common re- 
lationship. 

Fourthly: We have been the chief 
agents in bringing about this revival 
of Hinduism in India which, we are told, 
by the highest Indian authorities, has 
revolutionized the beliefs of the cul- 
tured class and the rising generation. An 
outcome of this is the revival of Sanskrit 
literature, much of the credit for which 
was given us by the late Professor Max 
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Miiller, and, so far as India is concerned, 
has been conceded by the whole native 
press and the pandit class. Another evi- 
dence is the foundation of the Central 
Hindu College at Benares, which, within 
the past two years, has received gifts 
in cash of 140,000 rupees and in real 
estate of 80,000 rupees. After only this 
short time we see success achieved, for 
the College, contributions of money flow- 
ing in, and every augury of a grand future 
career of beneficence before it. 

Fifthly: We have revived Buddhism 
in Ceylon to such an extent that the 
situation as regards the relations be- 
tween the Sinhalese and Missionaries has 
been completely changed; the people 
generally are now familiar with the fun- 
damentals of their religion, and their 
children, previously ignorant of even the 
smallest feature of it, are now being 
taught it in every respectable household. 

Sixthly: We have started an educa- 
tional movement in Ceylon, which has 
already led to the opening of 150 schools, 
attended by 18,400 pupils, under the man- 
agement of our Society members in Cey- 
lon, and some fifty other Buddhist schools 
under private management, whose pupils 
would bring up the above registered 
attendance to about twenty-four thousand. 

Seventhly: An attempt to educate and 
uplift the distressfully down-trodden Par- 
iahs of Southern India is promising the 
most gratifying results. Not only Miss 
S. E. Palmer, B. A., B. Sc., the General 
Superintendent, Mr. P. Krishnasawmy 
and his subordinate’ teachers, all 
Pariahs themselves by caste, deserve 
credit for this showing. Miss Palmer is 
a graduate of Minnesota University, both 
in Arts and Sciences, as her titles show 
and had had an experience of sixteen 
years in teaching in Minnesota and Cali- 
fornia when, in answer to my appeal for 
kelp, she offered herself most generously 
to work with me for the Pariahs, without 
salary. On arriving at Madras she set 
herself to work to learn the Tamil vernac- 
ular, so as to fit herself for the work, and 
has rendered invaluable services to the 
poor community whose welfare has be- 
come so very dear to her. 

In 1886 I opened, with appropriate 
ceremonies, the Adyar library, which 
bas already grown into two sections; one 
for Western and the other for Oriental 
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The Headquarters in India. 


literature. The latter comprises a col- 
lection of palmleaf manuscripts number- 
ing 4,000 volumes, and about as many 
more printed books in Sanskrit, Siamese, 
Burmese, Sinhalese, Persian, Arabic, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Pali languages. 
There are in the collection more than 
200 important Sanskrit works which are 
not to be found in any other library in 
the world, not even excepting the Brit- 
ish Museum, the French National Li- 
library at Paris, or the Bodleian at Oxford 
These have cost us nothing, but are worth 
much money from a commercial point of 
view. Among many curios in this section 
we have a copy of what is called “the 
smallest book in the world,” a little 
bound volume smaller than a postage 
stamp, containing verses from the Sacred 
Scriptures of the Sikhs, which was given 
me by the custodian of the Golden Tem- 
ple, at Amritsar; and three religious 
paintings on single grains of dry rice, 
made with a camel-hair pencil by a Jap- 
anese priest, without the aid of a magni- 
fying glass. 

Although, as above stated, the growth 
of our Society has been progressive and 
uninterrupted, we, naturally enough, 


when one considers the incongruous ele- 
ments included in our membership,— 
people of all races, colors, and creeds,— 
have had our internal frictions, and a 
genuine secession after the old pattern, 
which we survivors of the rebellion knew 
so well. One of the founders, an Irish- 
man named Judge, who began his active 
work eleven years after the Society’s 
foundation, but who, thenceforward, was 
most active, intelligent, and devoted in 
the building up of the movement in the 
United States, conceived the unfortunate 
idea of making himself the successor of 
Madam Blavatsky in the department of 
occult science, but without her qualifica- 
tions. The result was the detection of 
his trickeries, and his withdrawal from 
the Society, in view of the prospect of 
his speedy expulsion. So active had been 
bis labors, so practical his talent, and so 
genial his personality that he drew with 
him 90 out of the 102 branches of our 
Society which had been chartered in the 
United States, and which had, as mem- 
bers, some of our most respected and able 
colleagues. The seceders took possess- 
ion of our title, records, seal, stationery, 
and other official property, and even went 
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to the ridiculous length of declaring that 
the Society had never really existed out- 
side the little group which Madam Bla- 
vatsky and I left behind us in New York 
on leaving for India. This, despite the fact 
that during the whole time every charter 
and diploma had peen issued by me; that 
Mr. Judge had accepted, successively, the 
offices of “General Secretary” in our 
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There are other little groups which 
have seceded from the seceders; natur- 
ally, since the elements of secession were 
in their blood, they couldn’t expect to 
remain long without disruption. Long 
before their day there had been a little 
schism caused by the vain giorious prom- 
ises of a small party headed by an Eng- 
lish convict going under the alias of Bur- 


Madame H. P. Blavatsky. 


American Section, and “Vice-President” 
of the Society, and had throughout acted 
as an Official of a perfectly legal and con- 
stitutional body. Poor Judge didn’t live 
to enjoy the fruits of his treason, for 
about a year later he died, and into his 
vacant shoes stepped a woman who has 
for some time past been figuring as the 
“Supreme Head of the Theosophical 
Movement throughout the World.” 


goyne, to show a short-cut to the attain- 
ment of divine wisdom. It called itself 
the “Hermetic Brotherhood of Luxor.” 
But this did not make even a ripple upon 
the surface of our calm waters. The sum 
total of all the little splits has been to 
leave us untouched, our strength un- 
diminished, and the zeal of our members 
as warm as ever. And, so we face the 
future with full confidence. 
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GREATER TEXAS 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


EXAS will be a greater surprise to 

the world in the next five years 

than Japan has been in the past 

ten. She is, even now, a wonder: 
ful surprise to all who pass that way. 
Texas is a big thing. Texas is the biggest 
and the best thing, at this hour, under 
the path of the sun. 

Once a famous, or infamous, man said: 
“If | owned Hell and Texas, I would 
rent out Texas and live in Hell.” May- 
be this great man acted on his grand 
idea, for he is not living in ‘l'exas now. 
The man has gone, gone far, far away, 
and has not left his address behind him. 
Another very smart man from Ohio is 
reported to have said long ago in the 
Senate that Texas was, perhaps, a very 
good country, if only it had water and a 
little good society. ‘“But,’ added this 
eminent blackguard, “the same thing 
might be said of Hell.” I only refer to 
these coarse expressions, in line with so 
many such, to show what this brave, 
broad land had to endure at the hands 
of hard and cruel politicians, who feared 
this baby Hercules, even as he lay in 
his cradle. 

Texas has water now. It has more 
than any two States in the Union, ex- 
cept Oregon and Washington. As for 
“good society,” this may not be measured 
as you measure water, but if churches, 
school-houses and the best public build- 
ings in the United States mean civili- 
zation, Texas is on horseback and right 
at the head of the procession. It may 
not mean much, but Texas is the great- 
est church-going State in which I ever 
attended church. Possibly it is because 
they have no great diversions, as in Mex- 
ico or New York, but I should say that 
Texas attends church because “it is good 
to be there.” 

First, then, of material things, and 
about water. To say nothing of the Sa- 
bine and Rio Grande rivers, that flank 


Texas right and left, there are quite 
half a dozen lesser streams flowing 
nearly the full breadth of this broadest 
of all the States, pouring their floods for- 
ever into the sea. Water enough, when 
Texas cares to lay strong hands on them 
and bridle them as California is doing. 
But Texas thinks she can do better by 
bringing the waters up from below. And 
this the newest, and greatest of all great 
rew things of Greater Texas. Only last 
year did this punching of holes down into 
the earth become general; now Texas 
is getting to be like a pin cushion. The 
King Ranch, of more than a million acres, 
has two complete outfits boring all the 
time. You see the spouting waters flash- 
ing in the sun a few miles out from 
Corpus Christi, on the gulf, any day, 
and a full day’s ride down the way that 
General Taylor led his men and hauled 
water for his thousands of horses and 
mules at the time when we “expanded,” 
away back in the morning, aye, before 
the dawn of California. Millions on mui:- 
lions of cattle perished here of thirst 
first and last, but such things will never 
happen any more. This bringing to the 
surface of so much water has moistened 
the air and made the “still, small rain” 
£0 frequent that all the Houston region, 
re-inforced by this added moisture in the 
air, has opened an industry that pays 
best of all things that grow, better than 
cotton; fifty dollars to the acre, profits 
on rice, men say. But profit, more or less, 
is detail. It is this added industry, this 
feeding of the world at our own doors 
and keeping the cash at home that 
counts. Land, of course, is getting away 
up in the air, but is not nearly so high 
os in California, and as there are mil- 
lions on millions of idle acres, the lift 
upward is ponderous and will, of course, 
be not in great haste. The capital for 
the rice fields is from California. 

And here is something newer still. The 
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Rio Grande coal mines are towards Mex- 
ico. I clip this official report of Jan. 17, 
as to the kind and quality of the coal: 
“The coal is light and black in appear- 
ence, has a conchoidal fracture, and for 
a lignite bears transportation well; in 
fact, as well as the black coals of Indi- 


£ 


which it closely resembles, both in ap- 
pearance and in combustion. It does not 
coil the fingers in handling, kindles read- 
ily, and makes a bright and cheerful fire, 
being verv high in volatile matter. 
“Following is an analysis of the coal: 
Moisture, 2.50; volatile matter, 51.05; 


Rincon de Tio Pancho Well. Mr. Sam Ragland admiring it. 


ana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. It does not 
slack by exposure to the weather, and but 
for the fact that it is met in the creta- 
ceous strata, would be mistaken by ex- 
perts for a carboniferous deposit of the 
better class of black coals. 

“It ought to be classed as a semi-cannel 


fixed carbon, 39.10; ash, 7.35; total, 100; 
sulphur, 1.50. 

“The mines of the Rio Grande Coal 
Company are drift openings, situated on 
the Texas front of the river, the mouth 
of the drift being fifty feet above the bed 
of the stream.” 
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Years ago | went to that region to look 
at some iand. it was held at sixty-five 
cents an acre. But this was when Texas 
was only Texas, and was used mainly 
as a background by “blood and thunder” 
writers of books. They point out a station 
away down in this part of Texas where 
fifteen hundred car-loads of water melons 
were shipped last year; they show you 
miles and miles of green fields on either 
side as you bowl away from the gulf 
toward the Rio Grande, alfalfa and 
“green truck,” only made possible by 
the new discovery of artesian water in 
such generous flows. Twelve hundred 
car-loads of cabbages from Corpus Christi 
alone. But besides coal, cabbage and cat- 
tle, here is the newest and strangest of 
all things. The Rothschilds will have to 
open their vaults if half of what one 
hears about Texas cinnabar be true. 
Here is the Government report, half 
Greek to me: 

“The deposits are located in Brew- 
ster county, about sixty-eight miles in a 
direct line southwest from the station 
of Marathon on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. The deposits of cinnabar are 
found in massive caprina limestone of 
the cretaceous formation and in a si- 
liceous state and in a white earthy, 
clay-like rock; also, in part, in a true 
breccia of grayish white siliceous shale, 
dense and compact, embedded and cemen- 
ted in a red and chocolate colored fer- 
ruginous mass also dense and hard. The 
cinnabar is more generally crystalline 
than amorphous and is found in distinct- 
ly separate grains and small but bril- 
liant rhomboidal crystals, having the bril- 
liant red color characteristic of vermil- 
lion. In addition to these crystalline 
granules which occur in the brecciated 
shale, and in the more massive white 
rock, there are amorphous bunches of 
cinnabar found in the shales and in the 
limestone and breccia. Mr. H. W. Turner 
cf the United States geological survey, 
visited the region in the spring of 1900 
and at that time a considerable amount 
of development work had been done, 
and the ore extracted had yielded about 
1000 flasks of quicksilver.” 

“It never rains,” so runs the old saw. 
The great deluge of artesian water was 
hardly discovered when the wondrous 
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Beaumont oil “gusher” was pouring out 
daily a flood: 20,000 barrels of oil. But 
us all the world went there to see, this 
cil industry is fairly well-known abroad 
as well as at home. 

However, | must not leave the impres- 
Sion that all the active artesian wells 
ure entirely new. They drove three wells 
in Taylor county some time ago, 2,700 
feet each, and up out of all the water 
poured and still pours with great force. 
One of these furnishes water for the en- 
tire town and flows in quite a stream 
for miles. The Texas of today is a 
land of water. But the wonder, of all 
these new things, the newest, and, per- 
haps, in a national sense, the most im- 
portant and lasting, is a flood of hot 
sulphur water found by accident near 
the asylum, a mile south of San Anto- 
nio. It is called Hot Wells. The water 
was struck more than 2,000 feet below, 
end boils up, away up sixty feet in the 
air, when not controlled, and all, visitors 
end residents, doctors and patients, 
seem to vie with one another in prais- 
ing its medicinal qualities. The baths 
were opened only a few months back. 
A stream of people is coming and going 
all the time. The water is leased from 
the State. The baths are very incomplete 
as yet. A company is building an im- 
mense hotel. I hesitate to report all of 
what is said in praise of this hot water 
that boils up bigger than a sluice head, 
for fear of being misunderstood, but here 
is a paragraph from “one having author- 
ity” on this theme of Greater Texas: 

“I have been stopping for the past ten 
cays at the Hot Sulphur Baths with a 
patient I brought here from Chicago, 
stopping en route at Hot Springs, Arkan- 
cas. I am interested in the study of re- 
sorts of this character, as I want to know 
where to send my patients, where the 
best results can be obtained. I have in- 
vestigated and am _ familiar with the 
baths of Hot Springs, Ark., of West Ba- 
cen, Ind., of Mt. Clemens, Mich., of South 
Dakota, and of Carlsbad, Germany, and 
from my personal association and in- 
quiry among guests of the various re- 
sorts I have no hesitation in saying that 
the results accomplished at the Hot Sul- 
rphur Baths of San Antonio far surpass 
those of the other resorts named—in fact, 
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they astonish me beyond words to ex- 


press.” 
Perhaps the next newest and most curi- 


Geronimo, before civilization. 


ous of all curious artesian wells are those 
cf Roswell, not strictly in Texas, yet 
tributary to Texas, and against the south- 
ern wall of New Mexico. This is a very 
new country. You can see antelope any 
day on the rounded hills, and you are told 
that the buffalo held this place last—died 
here on his native heath. He could 
not retreat, veing entirely surrounded 
by settlers and railroads. A great big- 
hearted man of fortune has a buffalo 
ranch not far from here, on the Texas 
side, where the antediluvian cow, a queer 
creature of ancient days, of whatever 
date, still is made to feel at home. You 
read now and then that the buffalo 
crosses with cattle. Not so. There is 
a calf sometimes, but sexless as a mule. 


What would you think of a thousand 
acre cantaloupe patch? Here there are 
plenty of such things. Men expect to 
ship several car-loads a day to the north. 
This can be done to great profit, because 
the artesian water all along the line 
cf the Pecos valley is warm, as warm as 
milk. Right here in sight of the snow 
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mountains of New Mexico men go in 
bathing in these warm springs every day 
of the year. So this warm water makes 
warm soil, and such things as melons, 
squashes, fruits of all sorts, and “garden 
truck” can be grown on this side of Texas 
weeks before we can hxve them in Cali- 
fornia. The apples here are extraordin- 
ary; they are as heavy and watery as 
the juicy red apples of Japan, where the 
little women water their fruit trees each 
day by pouring water on the roots. There 
is a standing offer of fifty dollars each 
every year at the Fair for worm holes. 
let some enterprising Oregonian or Cali- 
fornian bring down a pocketful of worm- 
holes into Pecos valley and make a for- 
tune selling worm holes to the Fair, 


The biggest reservoir for irrigating in 
the world, except one in India, is here at 
the head of the Pecos River. The next 
biggest town at Wichita, Wichita 
Falls, right against the Indian Territory, 
114 miles west of Fort Worth, on the Fort 
Worth and Denver road. Wichita county 
grows more wheat than any other 
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county in Texas. The irrigation dam now 
being constructed is six miles west of 
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the town and is one and a half miles long. 
When filled it will cover 2,500 acres of 
land. It is being constructed by I. H. 
Kempner, of Galveston, and H. M. Sayles, 
of Abiline; and the contractor is Mr. A. 
H. Johnson, once foreman for Lucky 
Baldwin in California. Ten thousand 
ecres of land will be put under irriga- 
tion from this reservoir, and planted to 
cotton. The Indian is only across the 
river, but he is quiet. The last of the 
cnce dreaded Comanches are as close 
to their old-time empire as they can get, 
1s if they crossed the Red River, still 
looking back, like the Moor of the Alham- 
bra. The chief is half white. The story 
of his mother is pitiful. Taken prisoner 
when a child, the chief of the Comanches, 
in the course of time, made her his wife. 
In the last great fight the chief and Cap- 
tain Ross, afterwards Governor of Texas, 
met in hand to hand fight; the chief fell 
and his white wife and her boy, the pres- 
ent chief, were taken home to her people. 
She pined away, and said she would not 
stay. Taking her boy she stole away at 
night and joined the Comanches, where 
she lived and died, leaving her son still 
chief of the savages. He has a fine house, 
but prefers to sleep out on the grass un- 
der the trees. The once terrible Geron- 
imo is his close friend. He is bound for 
Geronimo’s good behavior. The great 
Apache savage, who will live in story 
while Miles, Crook and King live, is still 
a savage. The other day, when the Co- 
manche chief and Geronimo were in a 
pretty town named after the Comanche 
chief, a certain man wished to be pre- 
sented to the Arizona savage. The Co- 
manche chief was all politeness, but the 
other chief turned his back short about, 
etiff as a post, and looked steadily the 
other way. He is not a bit vent, nor does 
he seem broken in any way. He is a fine 
figure to look upon. He might write 
a book or lecture on scalps, and how to 
raise hair; for you see hair is about the 
only thing you can trust poor Mr. Lo to 
even attempt to raise. The Indian has 
too many dogs. Long ago when I trav- 
eled through a certain part of the Union, 
{ found that nearly every man had a pack 
ef dogs. I read these honest but mis- 
taken people a short tecture, the sub- 
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stance of which was: “Piough up your 
dogs and plant turkeys.” 

As you pass on from the line of the In- 
Gian Territory toward the gulf, you come 
upon classic land, sacred to story and 
seng of other days. At La Grange, you 
see a noble shaft in the Court House 
square to the memory of “The black bean 
men.” One hundred and seventy Texan 
prisoners were taken. Santa Ana de- 
creed that every tenth man should be 
shot. Who were the tenth men was to 
pe decided by putting seventeen black 
beans in a gourd, along with white beans. 
The men being blindfolded, each put in 
his hand and drew out a bean. One old 
man with a family, on finding he had a 
black bean, went away in a corner with 
bis face to the wall and wept in silence. 

“Look here,” said a boy, “I have a 
white bean. Let’s swap. I nave no fam- 
ily.” They swapped beans. The boy died 
with a smile on his face. 

Of course you have heard about the 
miraculous fields of cotton throughout 
‘Texas. “Millions in it, millions!” as 
Mark Twain would say. I have no time 
to tell you here, and then you might won- 
der what in the world Texas is going to 
ao with all her money. I don’t know, 
but I have not been out of sight of a new 
house or something of that sort for two 
months’ travel up and down Texas, ex- 
cept when in the desert. One example 
vf cotton growth must answer. The 
county of Guadalupe (look out for the 
wolf) has a tax roll of only about five 
millions. Yet the crop alone this year 
is about six million dollars. But this is 
the banner cotton county, as Wichita is 
the banner wheat county. At Gonzales 
I went down to the river bank, and stood 
with bared head where old Sam Hous- 
ton had rolled his cannon into the river, 
great General that he was, and set out 
on his immortal retreat before Santa Ana. 
And what a trap! 

Here is the old home of Jack Hayes, 
our first sheriff of San Francisco. The 
banker and editor took me out to Santa 
Ana’s mound. We had a gentle old man 
with us who has been here in Gonzales 
ever since 1828. His father was one of 
those who fell in the Alamo with 
Crockett, and the others of this modern 
Thermopylae. The boy was with his 
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mother here when Houston burned the 
town and ordered a retreat en masse to- 
ward New Orleans. But after the first 
day’s retreat the boy and mother went 
back and got a cow and a calf, the cow 
Waiting, watching, and the little cauf 
so glad to see them. The boy put his 
arms about the calf’s neck. Silly? Well, 
some one choked up and could not speak 
as the old man told how he left the cow 
and calf with his mother and went on 
into the battle of San Jacinto by the side 
of Sam Houston. But this is ancient his- 
tory. The world wants to know of new 
Texas, rather than the old. Yet Greater 
Texas never would have been great Texas 
but for these little things, these boys of 
ia Grange and Gonzales. 

For truly, the most beautiful and the 
best crop in this prolific land re- 
mains unmentioned: big boy babies, and 
some of them big girl babies, too. Their 
cheeks are as the rose or the rising sun; 
and such health, such quiet manners! 
And to me it seems strange that they are 
not dusky or tawny from the fervid sun. 
I should have thought they would at least 
be dark-haired. Not so. Looking over 
a hallful, a thousand boys and girls 
gathered from the school-rooms, is like 
looking over a field of ripening grain. 
They are in this quite like the boys and 
girls of California, but they are more 
numerous than with us, it seems to me; 
thicker on the ground. And there are 
people, people! The cars are crowded, 
crowded as never before. Never were 
nearly so many people in Texas as to- 
day. Texas has just now, for the first 
time in all her stormy history, been about 
half-discovered. The talk is of new rail- 
roads all the time, all along, from one 
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end of the vast empire to the other; and 
they will be built. At this very hour two 
Lig railroad promoters are in San An- 
tonio. Up and down they have been trav- 
eling, inspecting, directing; energetic 


seorge Gould at the head of the T. P., 
vod President Hays of the great 8. P. 
Well, do you think the presence of these 
two ablest builders and generators here 
now, along with the unusual rush of tour- 
ists, means nothing? Read a lot between 
the lines here. The fact is, new roads 
must be built and old ones reorganized; 
for the roads are not strong enough or 
long enough or broad enough to handle 
the tremendous traffic. Even the staid 
cold S. P. is often crowded to suffocation, 
and, a new thing for this solid road, she 
is now and then away behind time. But 
the question, “Why?” “Cannot handle 
the stuff on time.” Wells, Fargo’s Ex- 
press seems to be the bother; at least 
I am told that, although they put on ex- 
tra cars, they cannot get the goods in 
and out of the cars in time. People are 
sending so many things by express. 
You see, Texas sold, during the past 
few months, about one hundred million 
dollars worth of mules and horses, and 
she is spending her money. Texans, like 
Californians, are not given to burying 
their money in napkins. 

“That train there has been side-tracked 
ior days,” said a railroad man, nodding 
through the window as we dashed past. 

“What's her freight?” 

“Furniture.” 

“What sort of furniture?” 

“Well, pianners, and little things like 
that, I s’pose.” 

San Antonio, Teras. 
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A shadowy vale, where many fountains meet; 

A sunlit vale, where airs from Heaven are sweet 
With earthly bloom; while through the gloom is felt 

A mighty pulse’s slow, majestic beat. 


The waters, pour’d from many a distant rill, 

Some dreaming, others fierce frum battle still, 
Forget themselves in this unruffled stream, 

And soon are one in knowledge—one in will. 


The self-same Voice that rent the rock asunder, 

Whose echo was the riven mountain’s thunder, 
Now whispers in the pinetops, and distils 

Clear harmony throughout the realm of wonder. 


From cliff and woodland many voices start; 
They mingle, and as from a common heart 

The praise ascends; and angels, leaning, hear 
A spirit singing to its God apart. 


Up to Half-Dome the happy valley sings; 

Thence to the Light the chasten’d anthem rings; 
And Heaven, responsive, on the mountain’s face, 

Kindles a thousand blessed beckonings. 


The granite sentinels stand night and day, 
And by no sign to mortals would betray 

The beauties that they guard. The skies are free: 
The Angels ever find an open way. 


We hoped—then fear’'d—the Heav’n we dimly sought 
Was that low sky, of earthy vapors wrought, 

That spann’d the plain. Ascend this mount How pure— 
How far away is Heav’n. Hopes, fears, are nought! 


Here Mirror Lake yearns for the mountain's crest, 
Or sighs for Heaven's bluer, deeper, rest; 

Then calms herself,—and lo, the peaks and skies, 
The lights and shadows all—are in her breast! 
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Behold the dawn! The peaks are all agleam 

And Half-Dome's face is dusky through the stream 
Of light. The Lake? Her spirit lingers yet 

Among the shadowy vistas of her dream. 


Thé weaver brook hath caught in passing by 
The thousand-tinted threads of earth and sky; 
And by his wondrous art he weaves the Veil, 
Pure white, that streams from yonder mountain high! 


The granite cliff ne'er gave Nevada birth! 

A summer cloud, she wept o’er human dearth, 
Till—ever whiter in her purity— 

She gave up Heaven for her love of earth. 


The sun has left the valley. Swiftly turns 
The shadow. Yet a dying glory burns 

Long on Half-Dome; for though the God of day 
Must pass, he fondly backward looks, and yearns. 


Look! From the crag a rosy cloud mounts high, 
And lights the deep serene of evening sky,— 

Warm-tinted, like a dream of earthly love, 
That drifts along an Angel's reverie. 


To shoulder now the dusky Sentinel 
Raises the silver-gleaming shield to tell 

Diana's coming; and all sounds are blent 
In echoes of the Huntress’ distant shell. 


O’er crag and seam the gentle moonbeams creep; 

The ruin'd mount is heal'd, and, sooth’d to sleep, 
Forgets the thousand agonies, in dreams 

Of fragrant vales where silvery waters leap. 


Serene El Capitan! Upon thy brow 

The smiles and frowns of heav'n have rested. Thou 
Art chasten'd and thy will is one with God's, 

The ruins at thy feet—what are they now! 
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LIFE ON THE GILBERT ISLANDS 


BY ARTHUR 


WAY down in the Pacific Ocean— 

so far to the westward of Hawaii 

that Honolulu is called, by the mas- 

ters of sailing vessels, the half- 
way house between San Francisco and 
the coral reefs I am about to describe— 
is a group of a score or more islands, 
sometimes called the Kingsmills or Bish- 
ors, but more commonly the Gilberts, 
stretching a few degrees to the north 
and south of the equator. The principal 
island, Butaritari, is in latitude 30 deg. 
$ min. north, and longitude 172 deg. 48 
min. east. It is shaped like an isosceles 
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triangle, with sides about fourteen miles 
in length, and its apex to the south. 
The southeastern side of Butaritari is a 
continuous grove of cocoanut and pan- 
danus trees, with some undergrowth. On 
the two other sides is a reef, over which, 
except at its northwestern end, where 
there is a small inlet, the sea constantly 
breaks. 

The soil of the Gilberts is but a few 
inches deep, and is made up of vegetable 
mould and coral sand, through which 
the rain water percolates till it reaches 
the coral rock beneath. The trees chiefly 
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cultivated are cocoanut and pandanus, 
for these are the principal sources of 
vegetable food, and the former also yields 


copra, the only export of the Gilbert 
Islands. Copra is the flesh of the cocoa- 
aut, which, after being cut from the nut 
and dried in the sun, is put into sacks 
and conveyed in canoes to Butaritari, 
where it is exchanged with the traders 
for merchandise. ‘thence vessels char- 
tered in the Australian colonies carry 
it to Europe: on the voyage it generally 
loses four or five per cent of its weight 
by drying and from the depredations of 
rats and cockroaches. The oil is ex- 
tracted by crushing; the refuse, which 
is still so rich that it burns like a candle, 
being compressed into cakes and sold as 
feed for pigs and other animals. The 
shipments of copra are increasing every 
year, and in a group of islands where the 
cocoanut is indigenous and requires very 
little labor to cultivate, a highly remu- 
nerative trade may be built up on this 
one product. At present the trade is en- 
tirely in the hands of the Germans and 
of an enterprising Chinese firm, which 
has its head office in Sydney, N. S. W. 


A descriptive dance. 
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Another product of the islands is taro, 
a species of which is grown with great 
care in trenches dug round the lagoon. 


It is a plant somewhat resembling rhu- 
barb in appearance, but very much larger 
in size, having leaves averaging about 
five feet in length, while the stalk some- 
times reaches a height of more than 
twelve feet. Taro is to South Sea Is- 
landers what bread is to Europeans, and 
when roasted is by no means unpalatable. 
Besides taro, cocoanut and pandanus 
fruit, the natives eat armost every pro- 
duct of the sea, from the whale to the 
sea-slug. Great quantities of fish are 
taken in weirs on the coral reefs, and tur- 
ties are caught on the beaches during the 
season: shell-fish, with the’ sea-slug, 
commonly called beche-de-mer, are ob- 
tained by diving. The natives of the South 
Sea islands are fond of catching fish 
by exploding submerged charges of dy- 
namite, which stun the fish and cause 
them to float on the surface of the water, 
so that they are easily picked up. Since 
the annexation of the Gilberts by Great 
Britain, the use of dynamite has been 
prohibited, and it has been made a penal 
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Warrior in armor and helmet. 


offense for any trader to supply the na- 
tives with it. 

The natives of the Gilberts are gener- 
aily darker and coarser in appearance 
than those of other islands in the West- 
ern Pacific. They are also of larger and 
heavier build, some of the chiefs being 
very corpulent. This is somewhat re- 
markable for the Gilberts are the most 
barren of South Sea islands, and are, be- 
sides, so thickly populated that the pres- 
sure of the population on the food supply 
is often quite severe. The average height 
of the men is about five feet ten inches, 
and the women are proportionately tall; 
but in intelligence they are far inferior 
to the natives of the Society Islands, and 
other groups in the Pacific. In disposi- 
tion they display a curious mixture of 
riiserliness and wastefulness, of cruelty 
and affection. The preaching of the 
missionaries (who, poor as is the opinion 
ertertained and expressed of them by 
most travelers, are sometimes sincere 
and hard working), and the example of 
white traders have not yet brought about 
any radical change in their characters. 
A curious proof of their yielding temper- 
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ament is found in the fact that, however 
much an islander may prize his gun, his 
canoe or his cocoanuts, persistent beg- 
ging will cause him to give them up with- 
out payment. A more creditable trait 
is their strong recognition of the claims 
cf hospitality. When an islander is at 
his meal, he is bound to ask any native 
who may pass his hut, no matter how bit- 
ter may be the enmity between them, to 
enter and eat with him. While the meal 
is in progress, hostilities are laid aside. 

The first missionaries who visited the 
Gilbert Islands were those of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Society, which has its 
headquarters in Boston, Mass. When they 
arrived about twenty-five years ago, they 
found the natives addicted to cannibal- 
ism. Even at the present day it is not 
unlikely that the taste for human flesh 
survives among the natives of the south- 
e1ly islands of the Gilbert group, but they 
are so closely watched that it is almost 
impossible for them to get an opportunity 
of gratifying their desires. In the last 
twenty years only one or two cases of 
cannibalism have been heard of. A few 
years ago the Roman Catholics establish- 
e| in the Gilbert Islands a mission under 
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the auspices of the Society of the Sacred 


Heart of Bourges, in France. So far their 
labors have met with but little success, 
owing to the king’s dislike to what he 
terms innovation. Neither Catholic nor 
Protestant missionaries have accom- 
plished much. In the presence of the 
white man, the islanders express an en- 
thusiasm for religion, but when away 
by themselves tuey teach weird dances 
and incantations to their children, offer- 
ing as their excuse the necessity of re- 
lieving the monotony of life on their 
coral islands. While the teachings of 
the missionaries is accepted outwardly, 
the native heart still clings to the cus- 
toms practiced and beliefs entertained 
through by-gone centuries. 

The present king of the Gilberts is 
Tibureimoa, who succeeded to power 
about eight years ago, after his brother, 
Napatukia’s death. The kingdom over 
which he reigns comprises the islands of 
Butaritari and Makiu, which together 
contain a population of eighteen hundred. 
His revenue is derived partly from the 
tax of one hundred dollars per annum 
upon each of the thirteen traders on the 
two islands, and partly from the taxes 
levied upon his own subjects: one dollar 
on each man, fifty cents on each woman, 
and twenty-five cents on each child. In 
former days, when he received the fines 
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imposed for trifling offenses against his 
dignity or the peace of his subjects, his 
total revenues reached the respectable 
sum of eight thousand dollars per an- 
num. But since the British annexation, 
these have been diminished by more than 
one-half, for the head-tax hitherto paid 
has been abolished altogether, and the 
fines for minor offenses committed by the 
natives now go to the crown, to be ex- 
pended upon public works. But the king 
still owns a good deal of land, from which 
he derives a regular income. Tiburei- 
moa’s palace, situated on the beach on 
the south side of tne island, is a large, 
baleonied house, constructed at consid- 
erable expense after a European design. 
'. is roofed with zinc, but still remains 
unfurnished. Close by are the barracks 
where the bodyguard is quartered. The 
guard consists of twenty drilled men de- 
tailed from each village in turn; they are 
on duty for a week at a time, and, though 
they are in constant attendance upon 
the king, receive no pay. 

Tibureimoa’s table is always well-sup- 
piled with the choicest fish taken by his 
subjects from the adjacent sea; and 
whenever the king thinks fit to do so, 
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he serves notice upon a native that he 
wants his crop of cocoanuts, and it is 
at once made over to him. Tibureimoa 
usually takes nis meals by himself, un- 
less he has a visitor to whom he wishes 
to show hospitality. He sits on the 
ground on a mat, and for a table-cloth 
the leaves of trees are spread. The nu- 
merous attendants having placed the va- 
rious dishes before him in baskets of 
leaves, and having filled cocoanuts with 
fresh and salt water, seat themselves 
round him. According to the invariable 
custom in the South Seas, the king be- 
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gins and ends his meal by washing his 
hands and rinsing his mouth. Taking 
it altogether Tibureimoa contrives to 
lead a jolly life, and one that is wholly 
typical of his race. He is Christian or 
heathen as may best suit his purpose, and 
does not hesitate to swear like a trooper, 
lie like a politician, or pray like a priest 
whenever it may seem to be to his inter- 
est to do so. But, though he is jovial, 


Tibureimoa is by no means idle, being 
constantly busy about something or an- 
When he became king, he gave 


other. 
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orders for the construction of a mole 
or breakwater at Butaritari. It is four- 
teen feet wide, eight feet above high 
water mark, and more than one thou- 
sand feet long. The work was accom- 
plished entirely by natives undergoing 
punishment for various offenses, and cost 
many years of toil and pains, for the la- 
borers had to transport blocks of coral, 
cf which it is built, on their backs from 
various parts of the island. 

On the mole is situated the “Moriapa,” 
or parliament house, where trials are 
held, and where sits the council of old 


men, presided over by the king. Whena 
subject of special importance is to be 
discussed, all the chiefs are summoned 
to attend. The council is called the 
Kaiburi, and consists of one high chief, 
from six to twelve minor chiefs, a magis- 
trate and a scribe. The last two are mod- 
ern additions to a very old institution. 
In the early part of 1892, Tibureimoa 
came to San Francisco, his intention be- 
ing to visit the President at Washing- 
ton, and negotiate with him for a treaty 
of amity and commerce between the Gil- 
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bert Islands and the United States, and 
for the establishment of a protectorate 
over his kingdom. Tibureimoa wished 
to prevent foreign aggression, especially 
on the part of Great Britain and Ger- 
many, the action of these two powers 
in Samoa having made him apprehensive 
lest his own people should be forced by 
them to become their subjects. Tibureli- 
moa saw the sights of the metropolis of 
California, rode out on cable or electric 
cars to some of the suburbs, but never 
reached the National Capital. Being very 


Catamarans. 


corpulent (he weighed nearly three hun- 
dred pounds) and having lived for forty- 
five years continuously under the equa- 
tcrial sun, he was peculiarly liable to pul- 
monary complaints. In less than six 
weeks it became necessary for him to 
abandon the idea of going to Washington 
and to return to his island home. Though 
very ill when he left San Francisco, he 
recovered during the voyage, and reached 
Butaritari safely during the latter part 
of June. In July, Captain Ed. H. M. Davis 
of the Royal Navy, commanding H.M.S. 
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Royalist, hoisted the Union Jack at Bu- 
taritari, and placed the islands under 
¢. British protectorate. In 1893, H.M.S. 
Rapid arrived, bringing Sir John Thurs- 
ton, High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific, under whose jurisdiction the Gil- 
bert group had been placed. The High 
Commissioner’s headquarters are at Fiji, 
but he paid his personal, though neces- 
sarily brief, visit to the Gilberts, because 
he wished to form an independent opinion 
upon the general condition of the group. 
As a result of his observations, he recom- 


mended that a deputy commissioner, with 
the powers of a Governor and Chief 
Magistrate, should permanently reside in 
the Gilberts. The name of the present 
permanent resident is C. R. Swaine, by 
whom all matters affecting white men 
are tried. 

In former days the king had absolute 
control over the lands of his subjects, 
and could confiscate them for certain 
offenses, but he no longer possesses this 
power. The boundaries of property are 
marked by little piles of coral, and the 
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owners grow so familiar with their hold- 
ings that they know every tree in the 
dense grove, and to whom it belongs; 
not infrequently can tell at once by the 
appearance of a cocoanut the very tree 
cn which it grew. Cocoanuts are a uni- 
versal medium of exchange, their value 
for barter in all the islands being one 
cent each, or one hundred to the dollar. 
The cocoanut tree is all important to the 
islander; it supplies him with meat, drink 
end clothing, and a home on land, and a 
boat on sea. The cocoanut is eaten green; 
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vary in size according to the use to which 
they are applied. Everything employed 
in their construction is of native manu- 
facture, and in workmanship they surpass 
all the canoes of the South Seas, being 
built of pieces of wood sewn together so 
neatly with cocoanut fibre that it is 
difficult on the outside to see the joints. 
All the fastenings are inside, and pass 
through kants, or ridges, wrought on the 
edges and ends of the boards composing 
the vessel. Several thwarts are usually 
jaid from side to side, and are securely 


Jack fruit. 


also dried, reduced to a paste and cooked. 
The juice tapped from the tree makes 
“toddy,” which when boiled down, fur- 
nishes sugar of a highly sweetening qual- 
ity. From the trunk of the tree are 
fashioned the native’s canoe, and the 
walls of his house, while its bark and 
leaves supply the thatched roof, the mats 
for the beds, and material for clothing. 

The Gilbert Islanders take great pride 
in their canoes, which are long, narrow, 
and very sharp at stem and stern; they 


iastened, to strengtnen the craft and 
make it seaworthy. The ordinary canoes 
ure about thirty feet long, and are decked 
all over; at the side is an opening of 
about six inches, through which water 
inay be bailed out. Both stem and stern 
being alike, they are steered by a paddle. 
As they are not more than fifteen or 
eighteen inches broad, they have outrig- 
gers, which are shaped and fitted with 
great ingenuity. They are very simply 
rigged, having only one mast, and a tri- 
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angular or lanteen sail, mast and sail be- 
ing moved fore or aft as occasion may 
require, for the outrigger must always 
be on the weather side. They can run 
before the wind with great speed. 

The Gilbert Islanders display less 
skill in the construction of their houses 
tnan of anything else belonging to them. 
‘Shey congregate in villages, but there 
is no uniformity in the size of their dwel- 
lings, some of which are large and com- 
modious, while others are mere hovels. 
The frame of a house is made of light 
sticks, and the walls and roof are of dry 
grass firmly knit together. The door 
is only an oblong hole at either end 
or on the side; no light enters the house 
except at this opening, and though such 
close habitations may afford comfortable 
retreats in bad weather, they seem but 
ill-adapted to a warm climate. They are, 
however, remarkably clean, their floors 
being covered with dry grass, over which 
are spread mats for sitting or sleeping up- 
on. The only furniture is a camphor-wood 
chest for their clothes, tools, and other 
belongings. 

The church or meeting house is a build- 
ing one hundred feet long by forty-eight 
wide, and is constructed entirely of na- 
tive material, the walls and roof being 
of dried grass. At each end are doors, 
the southerly one being used only for 
the king and his family, and a fine of 
five dollars being imposed on any unau- 
thorized native who dares to pass through 
it. The interior of the building has the 
appearance of having been left unfin- 
ished, for it is entirely devoid of fur- 
niture, with the exception of an enclo- 
sure in the center for the king and his 
suite. 

The king invariably attends the prin- 
cipal service at nine o’clock, on Sunday, 
going to the church in state, preceded by 
his body-guards, who form in line at the 
door and present arms as he and his 
suite enter. Not until Tibureimoa and 
his retinue are all within are his sub- 
jects permitted to go inside. When all 
are seated, the national anthem, which 
is composed to the tune of “God Save 
the Queen,” is sung. There is no regu- 
lar preacher, but the old men get up and 
talk whenever the spirit moves them, 
so that during the service, which usually 
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lasts two hours, several persons offer 
their private interpretations of Scripture, 
often strangely mixing worldly with heav- 
enly things, and making much noise and 
wild gesticulations to arouse the interest 
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Making tappa cloth. 


of the audience. As there are no benches 
each native brings his mat, and at the 
evening service his lantern also, for if 
he did not, the church would be in dark- 
ness. Previous to the British annexation, 
the attendance at these services was 
very large, for a fine of five dollars, pay- 
able in cocoanuts or their equivalent, was 
imposed on every absentee of either sex. 
During the hours of service the police 
patrolled the village and its outskirts, 
entering the houses, taking the names 
of any found therein to the Chief. The 
Chief thereupon summoned the absentees 
to appear before the king next morning, 
prepared to pay the fine. Attendance at 
divine service is no longer enforced in 
this violent and arbitrary manner. 
Each village is governed by a chief, 
who in turn is directly accountable to 
the king for his actions. The district is 
patrolled by two men, appointed by the 
Chief, who receive no remuneration what- 
ever, but are charged with the duty of 


maintaining order within its precincts. 
Almost the only thing they do is to par- 
ade through the village at four o’clock 
in the morning, sounding the reville on 
a native shell-horn. They repeat this 
hideous noise at 8:30 p. m., and any na- 
tive found out of doors between the lat- 
ter hour and the former is fined five 
dollars for the first offense, and for the 
second is sentenced to hard labor as well 
as a fine. At daybreak on an ordinary 
working day a third of the men in a vil- 
lage are told off by the Chief to fish in 
tne lagoon, and to gather enough taro 
to last a day or two. While these are ab- 
sent others are preparing an oven, and 
the rest may be carrying thatch or en- 
gaged in some other work, but most 
probably are either smoking or sleeping. 
An oven is made by building a fire in a 
hcle dug in the ground and lined with 
stones. When the stones are hot enough, 
the dust and ashes are cleared away, 
leaves thrown in, and the food to be 
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cooked laid on them. The ordinary bill of 
fare consists of fresh or dried fish, and 
poi-poi—a native pudding of taro and co- 


coanut, which is more agreeable to the 
taste than its appearance suggests. On 
feast-days, which occur often, a suck- 
jing pig is added to the list of dishes. 
Neither tea nor coffee is drunk, but a 
liquor named karafee or toddy. It is the 
juice of the cocoanut tree, from which it 
is drawn daily at sunrise and sunset. To 
obtain it the natives climb up the tail 
trees, and while extracting it, keep up 
a constant yelling to let those below 
know that they are at work. The sap 
when fresh is a harmless and delicious 
heverage, but after it has been kept a 
day or two, fermentation sets in, and it 
becomes intoxicating. Karafee does not. 
however, fly to the head, but a man who 
drinks it to excess loses the control of his 
legs. However, when this befalls a na- 
tive, he has sense enough to remain in 
doors, and show his face to no one, ior, 
if his Chief should ever hear of it, he 
would be tried and sentenced to hard la- 
bor and a heavy fine. In former days a 
native found intoxicated was tied to a 
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tree, and received a hundred lashes, the 
blood fairly streaming down his back. 
Besides this, all his lands were confis- 


cated to the king forever. Since Brit- 
ish annexation, a trader who gives or 
supplies, directly or indirectly, any in- 
toxicating beverage to natives or persons 
not of European descent, is liable to a 
fine of ten pounds sterling for the first 
offeuse and for the next to a larger fine 
with :mprisonment. 

The Gilbert Islanders are a very clean- 
ly race, it being their habit to bathe sev- 
eral times a day. The women anoint 
their bodies with oil, perfumed with wild 
flowers, but cae oil is often rancid and far 
from agreeable. 

The children of both sexes up to five 
or six years of age dispense with apparel 
altogether, but adults ordinarily wear a 
primitive garment called a rere or lava 
lava, made of leaves, and about ten in- 
ches in length for a man, and about 
twelve for a woman. On Sundays and 
feast days the men put on trousers and 
white shirts, while the women wear print 
zowns of pretty designs and very decided 
colors. The king and the heir apparent 
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wear frock coats, but their feet, like 
those of their attendants, are bare. The 
wrnaments of both sexes are wreaths, 
necklaces and bracelets of shells, bones 
and beads. Men and women alike have 
holes bored in their ears, and stretch 
them wutil they are large enough to ad- 
mit a finger; bones, pieces of cloth or 
wood, the teeth of dogs or whales, and 
tobacco pipes are inserted in them. Both 
men and women are inveterate smokers, 
and would sooner go without food than 
give up their pipes. Many of the island- 
ers, especially those of rank, are tat- 
tooed from the middle of the thigh to 
above the hips; the women having the 
tattoo marks, and these but slight ones, 
on their arms and fingers only. Both 
sexes have remarkably good teeth, which 
they retain to an advanced age. Women 
being regarded merely as cattle or any 
other property, the matrimonial knot 
is easily tied, and just as easily untied 
If a man fancies a girl he seizes her by 
the hair of the head, wherever she may 
be, despite her protestations, and drags 
her away to his home. Her resistance is 
not often serious, the pretense of refusui 
being due to the coquettishness inherent 
in the sex. When the couple reach the 
house of the groom, a wedding feas* is 
furnished forthwith, to which all the im. 
mediate friends of the bride and bride- 
groom are invited. But an acceptance of 
the invitation inplies the contribution of 
scme viands to the entertainment. Mat- 
rimony is attended by no further cere- 
mony than this. When a husban‘d grows 
weary of his wife, he simply orders her 
to leave him, and if she does not he turns 
her out of doors. 

The population of the little kingdom 
is decreasing, for the rough treatment 
that a mother receives at her accouche- 
ment, and the practice of plunging the 
new-born infant into the ocean, tend di- 
rectly to discourage large families. Yet 
mothers display much affection towards 
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their infants, and the men readily tend 
and amuse them. But this kindness does 
not extend itself to the aged, who must 
provide for their own wants or starve. 

Nor does their treatment of the sick 
show much gentleness. The patient hav- 
ing been carried out at sunset, and placed 
on a mat at the edge of the sea, the na- 
tive “doctor” marches three times around 
him waving slowly in measure with his 
step a flaming brand made of the split 
bark of the cocoanut tree, and at the 
same time chanting in a low tone. This 
mummery is repeated at intervals until 
the patient recovers or is happily re- 
leased by death from the physician’s min- 
istrations. 

Little regard is paid to the old while 
living, but no sooner has the spark of 
life quitted the body than the neighbors 
rush about to scrape together enough ‘ 
rice, fish, poi-poi, and other native deli- 
cacies to furnish a funeral feast. The 
cead body is neither buried, nor cast 
into the sea, nor burned, but is pre- 
served as an object of ardent veneration. 
During the night it lies on a mat in the 
hut, but every morning it is carried out 
into the open air, where it remains until 
sunset, being then taken inaoors. This 
goes on until the flesh has entirely per- 
ished and only the skeleton remains. 
The bones are then stuck up in cracks 
round the house, and like imperial Cae- 
sar’s clay, stop holes to keep the wind 
away. 

The islanders fear the shades of the 
ceparted more than any living person 
or animal. Those who wander along the 
beach or penetrate the thick tropical 
carkness at night, carry rifles with them, 
and when asked why they do so, answer 
“ghosts.” To their minds the islands 
are peopled with ghosts, which, though 
they believe them to be the spirits of 
their dead friends and relatives, fill them 
with terror. 


THE MAD PATROL 


BY LUCY BAKER JEROME. 


IMMY was the driver of the patrol- 
wagon. He was short, and fat, and 

4 had a chubby, freckled face, sur- 
rounded by a shock of rough, red 

hair. His daily duty was the picking up 
of certain objects, in different localities, 
to whom he was directed through the tele- 
phone, and the subsequent endeavor to 
escort them safely to the prison tanks. 
Jimmy was used to picking up objects, 
and rather liked the business. Some of 
the older offenders against the law, were 
accustomed to salute Jimmy on his fre- 


quent appearances on the scene of ac- 
tion, with sundry ancient and savorless 
jokes, to which pleasantries Jimmy re- 
plied with a broadly humorous smile, 
conveying his appreciation of the situa- 
tion. To the loud-voiced complaints and 
revilings of the less philosophical class, 
he turned a stony face, and a deaf ear. 
He was particular, too, about the degree 
and quality of the misdemeanor commit- 
ted, and relegated the unwilling occu- 
pants of the van to their proper position, 
by mysterious and unalterable decrees 
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of his own. In addition to these char- 
acteristics, he possessed tne fighting grit 
of a thull-terrior, as Mulligan, the police- 
officer of the Eleventh Ward, had cause 
to remember. About the time that Jimmy 
made up his mind to the necessity of be- 
coming driver of the patrol van, Mulligan 
was casting covetous eyes in the same 
direction. They settled it one night, 
in a convenient blind alley, when Mulli- 
gan was off duty, and after a short but 
heated argument, Jimmy had emerged 
victorious. After this event Mulligan 
had agreed to let him alone, but his 
smouldering wrath sought in vain for 
an opportunity for revenge. When re- 
quired by the exigencies of the situation 
to stand on the footboard of the prison 
vehicle as it swayed and rocked over the 
cobblestones, he felt his unsatisfied wrath 
becoming distinctly pugnacious at the 
sight of Jimmy’s broad back comfortably 
ensconsed on the roomy seat, for which 
he secretly longed. On this particular 
occasion, some three weeks after his 
defeat, Mulligan had been told off to 
handle a case on Sixth street, on a charge 
of disturbing the peace, and Jimmy hap- 
pening to be in the yard at the time, the 
two men started together. It was not a 
long distance, but the crowd in the vicin- 
ity would have been discernible for a 
much greater one. The door of a rough 
shanty, one of several, was thrown wide 
open, and as the officer made his way 
through the mob surrounding it, shrill 
curses, mingled with wailings, met his 
ears. 

“Mag’s at it again, officer,” volunteered 
a woman who stood by, a baby poised 
lightly and strongly on her hip, in an 
unconsciously striking pose. “They say 
she’s done for the old villain this time.” 


The crowd waited breathlessly, while 


the policeman entered. Jimmy, the reins . 


held loosely in one powerful hand, leaned 
unconcernedly back, and waited, too. 
Familiarity with these scenes had blunted 
Jimmy’s sense of expectation. There was 
a stir and movement in the center of the 
throng, as the officer pushed and thrust 
his way toward the waiting vehicle. 
Jimmy caught a glimpse of whirling rag- 
ged skirts, of two bony arms shaken wild- 
ly in the air, and heard Mulligan’s gruff 
tones as he slammed the door. 
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“A woman?” he called back to the offi- 
cer. 

“A woman? A uger-cat, I should say,” 
answered Mulligaa, indignantly, adding 
in a lower tone to those about him. 

“What's her name?’ 

“McGrath,” answered a dozen voices. 

A volley of objurgations issuing from 
the interior of the vehicle caused Jimmy 
to whip his horses to a lively trot. Mulli- 
gan, in the rear, holding with both hands 
to the reeling van, felt a sudden intui- 
tive thrill. “McGrath!” he repeated 
aloud. “To be sure. ‘Tis Jimmy’s own 
name, and that she devil in there might 
be a relation.” 

He fairly glowed with the possibility 
of the thought. He tried hard to recall 
what Jimmy had told him of his early 
life, before their relations had become 
as strained as they were now. He re- 
membered that Jimmy had said that he 
had run away from a home that was no 
home about five years ago, and that he 
had never heard from it since. Jimmy 
had admitted vaguely that he had had 
parents, and that there had been lots 
of kids, “always keepin’ a feller awake 
nights,” he had said. The more Mulligan 
thought of it, the stronger his conviction 
grew. He brought his hand down on 
the brass railing with an emphatic thump. 
“°Tis his mother, sure,’ he muttered. 
“We'll see what my cock o’ the walk 
will say to this?” 


He wanted very much to arrive at the 
police station. He pictured the scene to 
himself. To a mind like Mulligan’s there 
is but one conceivable happiness—the 
pleasure of witnessing the discomfiture 
of others. In anticipation, he saw the 
old woman descending from the van, 
Jimmy lounging uninterestedly near, he 
saw the start, the recognition, and then— 
the sudden closing of the prison doors. 
Jimmy had been fond of his mother, too, 
he remembered. He recalled the remark 
that Jimmy had made on the occasion 
of a young boy being sent to prison for 
swearing falsely to save his mother. 
“Right or wrong,” Jimmy had said, “T’ll 
stand by the ould lady ivery time. She 
means right enough, and that squares her 
with me.” Now, Mulligan saw his chance 
for his long deferred revenge. In his 
eagerness he leaned forward. 
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“Can’t ye drive a little faster?” he 
called. 

The woman in the van was now very 
still. At the moment of her entrance she 
had sought to wreak vengeance on Mulli- 
gan’s stalwart form, but finding the door 
closed, and Muiligan on the outside, she 
had thrust a hand through the opening 
in the front, and had clutched wildly at 
Jimmy’s red thatch of hair. However, as 
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instant till the flap dropped, but Jimmy 
had seen as the prisoner had meant that 
he should see, and she was apparently 
satisfied. 

“Hivens above!” groaned Jimmy on 
the outside. “’Tis the ould woman her- 
self. Wonder what she’s in fer,” he 
thought, abstractedly voicing the words. 

“Fer fighten’ the ould man,” said the 
well remembered voice close behind him. 


“She made her way through the little 


soon as Jimmy had felt the tug he was 
immediately released, and the sudden 
silence which followed, proved to Jimmy, 
well versed in such matters, the occur- 
rence of the unusual. He wondered, but 
involutarily quickened his horses’ pace. 
At the junction of Fourth and Market 
streets, he felt a light tug again. He 
instinctively turned, and saw before him, 
looking directiy into his own, the face of 
the woman in the van. It was but an 


alleyway, and disappeared.” 


Jimmy turned sympathetic eyes upon 
the concealing tarpaulin cover. 

“Was he as bad as iver, mother?” he 
asked. 

“Arrah, Jimmy, be aisy. Bad isn’t the 
worrud. ‘Tis meself had all of it a body 
cud stand. Fifteen years whin ye were 
there Jimmy, an five afther ye !eft, was 
too much fer anny dacent body. So whin 
he begun agin this mornin I jist tapped 
him on the head wid the fire shovel an 
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left him. He hadn’t got up yit, when lI 
left!” 

She glanced quickly at the closed door, 
as if expecting the officer’s entrance at 
any moment, and placing her lips close 
to the crack in the tarpaulin resumed 
hurriedly, 

“W’isht, now Jimmy, its niver yerself 
wud be takin’ me to jail now is it? 
Think of the poor childer at home all 
lookin’ to their fine big brother to help 
thim now.” 

“Yis, yis,” assented Jimmy uncertainly, 
his mind in a whirl. ‘“‘Kape still now, an 
let me think.” 

He had five minutes in which to lay 
his plan of action. He could see the 
looming towers of the City Hall and he 
knew that it behooved him to act quickly. 
Suddenly inspiration came to his aid. 

“Arrah now mother,” he whispered. 
“If the cop sees us we’re done fer. Keep 
still now, and mind yer eye whin I tell 

At the corner of Eighth and Market 
Jimmy began to drive slowly: so slowly, 
in fact, that the impatient officer pro- 
tested. 

“See here, Jimmy! We haven’t got 
next week before us. Whip up lively, 
can’t ye?” 

Jimmy relieved himself by appropriate 
vociferations at the surging throng of 
vehicles and foot passengers, which 
threatened to blockade the way, but the 
smile on his genial face broadened, and 
the speed of his vehicle did not appreci- 
ably increase. A block farther on, an 
itinerant vendor’s stand, occupied by a 
tall, tattered person gesticulating wildly, 
and vehemently haranguing the motley 
assemblage, completely blocked the way. 
Jimmy brought his team to a sudden halt. 


“What’s the matter now?” yelled the 
officer. ‘“‘What’s the matter wid ye anny- 
how? Drive on, can’t ye?” 

Jimmy looked around the corner of the 
van and looked back. He looked squarely 
into Mulligan’s red excited face, and 
noticed that he held by one hand to the 
railing, and that one foot was dangling 
in the air. Jimmy’s smile deepened still 
further. He leaned close to the tar- 
paulin. 

“Hould tight, now,”he whispered. “ ’Tis 
yer last chanst.” 


The lash descended with lightning 
suddenness on the broad backs of the sur- 
prised horses, and they leaped forward 
with a sickening lurch of the heavy 
vehicle. Jimmy heard the cries and 
increasing commotion behind him, which 
told him that his improvised plan had 
been so far successful, and applied the 
lash judicially, to both straining animals. 


“The b’ye ye are,” chuckled a voice 
exultantly, in his ear. “’Tis yer ould 
mother is proud of ye this day.” 

Plunging, and galloping unevenly in the 
traces, the horses tore through the panic- 
stricken streets at a rattling pace. People 
rushing from all directions, stood aghast 
in safe places, watching for the disaster 
which seemed certain to occur. Shops, 
big and little, disgorged their customers, 
and added to the din and general con- 


“The lady! may she live a thousand years” 
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fusion. Shopkeepers who but a moment 
before had been smoking an afternoon 
pipe, and mentally calculating their gains, 
rushed bare headed into the street, ready 
to exclaim and stare with the rest, but 
no man moved to arrest the threatened 
danger. On they dashed, just grazing 
and avoiding, as if by a miracle, collisions 
with numberless teams and equipages, 
whose owners looked back with white 
frightened faces at the sound of the 
deafening clatter approaching them from 
behind. Foot passengers scurried out of 
the way like scared rabbits, and through 
it all, Jimmy sat well back in the shadow, 
his spirits, always mercurial, risen to 
fever heat at the signs of danger, his 
hands clenched on the reins, and his keen 
eyes noting the pitfalls ahead. Urging 
the horses with hand and voice, the City 
Hall was passed like a flash, and still 
the horses swept up the broad spaces 
of Market street, straight on. The crowds 
were lessening, and at this point the 
street was comparatively deserted. Jim- 
my began imperceptibly to lessen speed. 
The reins were taut, now, and the horses 
feeling the steady pull, instinctively re- 
sponded. Jimmy cast a hurried glance 
around. Only a solitary pedestrian was 
eyeing the van. Jimmy drove on. Op- 
posite the entrance to a narrow side 
street, he pulled up hastily. The team 
stood still sweating in every pore, and 
Jimmy turned to his passenger. 


“Now, mother! Now’s yer time,” he 


said quickly. 


The look of intelligence in the old 
woman’s face was not belied by her 
actions. She slipped from the van like 
a descending shadow, and without again 
turning, made her Way through the little 
alleyway and disappeared. 


Jimmy drawing a long breath, spoke 
gently to the horses, soothing them by 
word and touch. Then he turned the team 
and proceeded slowly to retrace his 
course. Half way down the broad 
thoroughfare, he encountered Mulligan. 
That officer’s face was red and excited, 
and he handled his club in a way, that to 
Jimmy’s experienced eye, meant mis- 
chief. 

He walked straight up to Jimmy, brand- 
ishing his club. 
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“T arrest ye! I arrest ye, in the name of 
the law!” he roared. 

“What fer?” demanded Jimmy calmly. 

The officer hurried around to the back 
of the van, and looked anxiously inside. 

“She’s gone,” he ejaculated. 

“Gone!” said Jimmy derisively. “D’ye 
mane to tell she got out of it, with them 
horses runnin’ a race to git ahead of 
thimselves?” 

The officer lifting the flap, peered again 
into the dark recesses of the van. 

“She’s gone all right,” he announced 
doggedly. “I arrest ye in the name of 
the law,” he reiterated coming around to 
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glare at Jimmy, cool, and apparently un- 
concerned. 

“W’at fer?” asked Jimmy again. 
“Sure,” he continued, fixing the glower- 
ing officer with an impenitent eye, and 
a withering glance of scorn, for his hope- 
less density, “Couldn’t you see the horses 
was runnin’ away?” he demanded. 

“I saw ye lashin’ them,” foamed Mulli- 
gan furiously. 

“"Twas thin I lost me head,” declared 
Jimmy mendaciously. “I tho’t of the pris- 
oner and the disgrace we’d be in, fer not 
bringin’ her in safe, and I had a rush of 
blood to the head. ’T was all a blank, like, 
afther that.” 

“I don’t belave ye,” raved Mulligan 
suspiciously, as he saw his bright visions 
of revenge rapidly fading. ‘I don’t be- 
lave ye, and I'll report ye to the sergeant 
as soon as we git there.” 


“Do,” rejoined Jimmy imperturbably. 
“Do, if ye think ye’d injoy it.” His voice 
took on a solemn tone, but the twinkle 
in his eye would have betrayed him had 
the officer been able to interpret it. - 


“Ye know, isu.ulligan,” he said leaning 
forward, and looking that discomfited 
official squarely in the eyes, “Ye know a 
runaway is a mighty serious thing, an’ I 
must tell ye, Mulligan, that, under the 
circumstances, an’ considering all things, 
yer friend, Jimmy McGrath, belaves that 
he behaved most uncommon well.” 

Late that night, Mulligan, on duty in 
the unsavory district bounded by Sixth 
street on one side, and on the other, by 
the great gleaming hotel with the line 
of rickety shanties at its back, stopped 
measuring his paces, by the big blocks 
of asphalt in the pavement, and looked 
doubtfully about him. The doubt became 
certainty, as he plunged into a side alley, 
and paused before a tenement half way 
up the row. Cautiously approaching the 
shutterless window, his eyes bulged with 
astonishment at the scene within. At the 
head of a long table improvised from 
drift-boards and a barrel or two, sat 
Jimmy, every feature sharing in an ex- 
pansive grin, and joining hilariously in 
the derisive shouts that came from the 
dozen listeners gathered around the 
board. In the short, sturdy figure nearest 
him, Mulligan recognized his lately es- 
caped prisoner, and shook his fist vin- 
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dictively at her unconscious face. Jimmy, 
wholly ignorant of the danger outside, 
rose to his feet at this juncture, and ap- 
proached the old man, who, with his 
countenance adorned with sundry strips 
of plaster, and his head surmounted by a 
crown of bandages, sat at the other end, 


Mulligan laid one ear against a crack 
in the wall, and listened attentively. 


“Here’s to Mulligan,” Jimmy was say- 
ing. “Mulligan foriver! ’Twas he that 
saved us, for if he hadn’t been such a 
blunderin’ omadhaun, we’d been com- 
fortin’ our bones in jail this blissed night. 
’Tis a raal pity he couldn’t attind this 
cilebration,” he finished cheerfully. “It’s 
welcome he’d have bin.” 

With a howl of savage rage, and a crash 
of splintered glass, Mulligan burst 
through the window. Choking with wrath, 
he glared speechlessly at the conscience- 
less Jimmy, who executing a neat hand- 
spring over the boards that would have 
done credit to a circus veteran, backed 
into a convenient corner, and regarded 
Mulligan unabashed. 

“T arrest ye! Iarrest ye! In the name 
of the law,” bawled Mulligan for the sec- 
ond time that day, brandishing his club 
like a war weapon, and bearing down 
upon the astonished group like an engine 
of destruction. 

“What, agin?” asked Jimmy, composed- 
ly. 

Scenting combat, the lady of the van 
rushed in to lend her aid, but Jimmy’s 
unfailing sense of humor was again equal 
to the occasion. 

“We was just drinkin’ yer health, Mul- 
ligan,” he said politely. “Sure, an’ ’tisn’t 
that honor ye’d lose us now? There’s 
plinty in the keg, an’ if ye’d jine us, Mulli- 
gan, on this occasion, we'd be proud in- 
dade.” 

Before this appeal Mulligan visibly 
relented. Then he glanced at the clock 
and at the beer keg, which his experi- 
enced eye told him was not more than 
two-thirds empty, at the group of grin- 
ning faces all beaming with hearty good- 
will, and slowly permitted a similar grin 
to appear on his own countenance, which 
gradually broadened like a full moon, 
until he buried it below the edge of a 
foaming rim of beer. 
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“Mulligan,” said Jimmy, giving his his lost prisoner, gave his toast stand- 


toast with an uncontrollable wink. ing, with uplifted glass, and a hand on 
“Mulligan foriver!” piped the shrill his heart. 
chorus, and Mulligan, red and flattered, “The lady! May she live a thousand 


bowed magnificently in the direction of years, and her shadow never grow less.” 
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She wrote in verse for him alone, that seemed 
Unlike the common lot: 

A strange, eccentric phantasy, he deemed, 
And understood it not. 


She wrote for public praise, a trivial thing 
Unworthy of her name: 

Yet it appealed to him, who was her king, 
And brought her fame. 
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MEXICO’S GREATEST FESTIVAL 


BY CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


EXICO is a country of wonderful 
interest and charm. All the na- 
tives, from the idle members of 
the wealthy class, with their 
luxurious lives, down to the humblest 
peons, who trot contentedly about their 
tasks, with sandaled feet, are proud of 
it. Visitors are enchanted with the pic- 
curesqueness of the scenery and people, 
and every day that is spent in the quaint 
land adds to its peculiar fascination. It 
is a “sister republic,” easily reached 
without braving the discomforts and dan- 
gers of an ocean voyage, and is as dis- 
tinctively foreign as any country of Eu- 
rope or Asia, yet it is a terra incognita 
to the majority of Americans, many of 
whom think nothing of taking a trip 
across the Atlantic every year. 
Holidays and festivals are many in 
Mexico, as numerous Saint’s days 
are observed. Birthdays are occasions 
of merry-making, and a number of na- 
tional events are duly commemorated. 
The greatest of all these celebrations 
occurs on the fifteenth and sixteenth 
of September of each year, and then, in 
the length and breadth of the land, you 
will scarcely find a Mexican at work. 
The one thought, in every city, town and 
hamlet, is to glorify the struggle for in- 
dependence, which began in 1810, to hon- 
or the loved President of the present 
prosperous Republic, and to have a good 
time along with the exuberant patriot- 
ism. General Porfirio Diaz, the ruler of 
the nation, was born on the fifteenth of 
September. The sixteenth is the Mexi- 
ean’s Fourth of July, beginning at 11 
o’clock the night previous, for reasons 
that will be related. It is fitting that 


these anniversaries should be celebrated 
together, for closely interwoven in the 
hearts of the people are love of country 
and loyalty to the wise ruler who is likely 
t> be retained in office so long as he 
lives, though the constitution of Mexico 


is modeled largely after that of the 
United States, and a Presidential elect- 
ion is held every four years. 

The writer was in the City of Mex- 
ico at the time of this great double 
celebration a year ago, and was pro- 
foundly impressed by it. The ceremon- 
ies began on the afternoon of the 14th, 
with congratulations tendered the Presi- 
dent by a delegation from his native 
State, Oaxaca, in the extreme southern 
part of Mexico, near the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec. All classes were _repre- 
sented: Congressmen, judges, army of- 
ficers, artisans, and day iaborers, each of 
whom he grasped by the hand as he stood 
in the Hall of Ambassadors. The body 
of proud Oaxacans was followed by the 
Governors of the various States, (there 
are twenty-eight in the Republic) and 
in response to their compliments the 
President said that if it had been his good 
fortune to establish a good administra- 
tion it was because his people were as 
apt in toil as they were ardent in bat- 
tle and they had made their own govern- 
ment. 

The next day a beautiful allegorical 
parade passed through the elaborately 
decorated streets, and under arches that 
had been erected by the different States 
in honor of the occasion. Every van- 
tage point was thronged and all business 
was at a standstill. For several days, 
long trains on the railway lines center- 
ing in the city had brought visitors from 
points far and near. No pen can describe 
the crowd, with its diversity of costumes, 
its gay colors, its sharply defined degrees 
of caste, (the rich and poor mingling 
together with one common spirit) its 
simple good nature and child-like enjoy- 
ment. Side by side were ladies in deli- 
cate silks and muslins, such as in our 
country would seem appropriate only 
for indoor evening wear, and ragged, 
unkempt Indian women, with a big pack 
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or a baby, often both, on their backs, 
bare-footed, with skirts ending at the 
knees and brown shoulders rising from 
loose chemisettes, or perhaps the dainty 
senoritas and their immaculately clad 
escorts were laugningly jostled by a bevy 
of half-breed girls in plain calico gowns 
and blue rebosos drawn over their heads, 
more than one of them whiffing a cigar- 
ette. The laboring men wore blouses 
and loose trousers of white cotton, and 
around their shoulders were draped the 
red or striped zarapes which are so pic- 


Gen. Portririo Diaz, President of Mexico. 


turesque and form the overcoat of the 
Mexican. The finishing touch to the cos- 
tume was the universal conical-crowned, 
wide-brimmed sombrero, whose texture 
and adornment varies with the means of 
the wearer. Coches and private carriages 
relled to and fro, while in and out among 
them and the eager people, waiting to 
see the parade, pranced the caballeros, 
horsemen in elaborately braided leather 
costumes, with silver-mounted saddles 
and bridles. 
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The President reviewed the procession 
from the national palace. During the day 
he received congratulations from the 
army, the departments of administration, 
the children of the public schools, and 
the diplomatic corps, headed by General 
Powell Clayton, the United States Am- 
bassador. At night the arches, each of 
which was made typical of the State 
contributing it, were ablaze with electric 
lights, turning the streets into fairyland. 
When the writer, chaperoned by the good 
Mexican family with whom she had 


made her home, started at 9 p. m. for 
the central plaza of the city—the Zocalo 
—on which the national palace, the mag- 
nificent cathedral and other prominent 
buildings front, the streets had become 
impassable for either cars or carriages. 
From curb to curb they were filled with 
a mass of surging, yelling human beings, 
unrestrained in their abandonment to 
mingled patriotism and hilarity. On this 
one night of the year license prevails 
for everything except such crimes as 
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Arch in honor of President Diaz, erected 
by State of Guanajuata. 


murder, robbery, or arson. The saloons, 
ordinarily closed at an early hour, are 
permitted to remain open all night, and 
no arrests are made for drunkenness. 
The result is bacchanalian, but marvel- 
ously free from any serious conse- 
quences. The intoxication caused by the 
national drink of pulque is not vicious 
or quarrelsome unless the beverage has 
been badly adulterated; it increases the 
naturally volatile spirits of these chil- 
dren of a Latin race, ending in a stupor 
which lasts a few hours. | 

It required patience and strength to 
push one’s way for half a mile to the cen- 
te: of attraction on this memorable night, 


Arch of State of Oaxaca. 


and many were the amusing scenes wit- 
nessed. ‘‘Vivas” filled the air, as mock 
processions waved aloft all sorts of 
rudely improvised banners, cornstalks, 
palm leaves, etc., blowing horns and 
whistles, and beating on anything obtain- 
able. The Zocalo was a solid mass of 
equally noisy and happy people. Foot 
by foot our party advanced until a cor- 
don of soldiers was reached, guarding an 
inclosed space in front of the palace in 
which were chairs for those by favor or 
entitled by position to the courtesy. As 
one of our number was connected with 
the Japanese legation we secured seats 
before the main entrance to the palace, 
and there awaited the ceremony of the 
“Grito.” The palace covers an immense 
area, having a frontage of 700 feet. It 


Arch erected by State of Puebla, Mexico. 


was illuminated with incandescent lights 
ali along the cornices and its many little 
turrets, as were other large buildings 
surrounding the open square. Every win- 
dow, portal, and roof top was occupied 
b,7 the fashionables of the city, and sev- 


eral military bands combined enlivened 


the period of waiting with their inspiring 
strains. Once there it was impossible 
to get away before the movement of the 
crowd to depart. In all the throngs of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, and of the 
great American cities, the writer has 
never seen quite such a jam of humanity 
a» congested the principal streets of the 
city of Mexico on that night. 

In order that what follows may be un- 
derstood, it is necessary to explain that 
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the first call of the people to arms 


against the tyranny and extortion of 
Spain was made at 11 o'clock on the 
night of the 15th of September, 1810, 
by a priest named Hidalgo, in the small 
town of Dolores, near the rich mining 
city of Guanajuato. The good Father, 
now known as “The Washington of Mex- 
ico,” had long been in sympathy with 
the suppressed feeling of revolt against 
an oppressive rule. On this night he 
rang the bell of his little church to call 
his parishioners together, and they sup- 
posed it. a summons to a special late 
service, until his brave cry for liberty 
greeted their ears instead of the accus- 
tomed prayers, and fired them with zeal 
to follow him in what proved to be a long 
and bloody struggle. The memory of 
the patriot-priest is revered by all Mexi- 
cans, and the bell was long since re- 
moved to the nation’s capital and hung 
over the main portal of the palace. It is 
used only on the anniversary of inde- 
pendence, and the President’s hand is 
the only one that pulls the rope. 

A few minutes before 11 o’clock the 
crowd became quiet and expectant, and 
the air seemed charged with electricity. 
The peculiar sensation of something 
momentous about to occur, held every 
stranger in thrall. Promptly on the hour, 
President Diaz stepped to the front of 
an alcove over the main entrance, accom- 
panied by members of his cabinet. He 
held the banner that Hidalgo carried in 
his campaign for liberty, and waved it 
over the balustrade, then pulled a rope 
communicating with the rusty bell above. 
At the moment when the President ap- 
peared, the alcove was illuminated by a 
framework of electric lights surrounding 
it as a picture, and above the bell 
gleamed a portrait of Hidalgo. The sound 
oi the bell brought forth a mighty cry 
from the populace below, and then the 
crowd went wild. “Viva Mexico,” “Viva 
Je Republica,” “Viva Diaz,” they yelled, 
and the bands struck up the national 
hymn. Simultaneously the entire front 
and mighty towers, 200 feet high, of one 
of the largest catnedrals in the world, 
burst into a blaze of glory, and from 
their lofty stations the fifty bells of the 
cathedral pealed forth the full, deep 
tones of “Santa Maria de Guadalupe,” 
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the great bell that is heard only on State 


occasions underlying all the others. This 
bell is nineteen feet high, and exceeded 
in size only by the famous one of Mos- 
cow. Then from all over the city came 
the sound of ringing bells, and for half 
an hour the exultant peal was kept up. 
The whole thing, occurring in less time 
than it has taken to tell it, was intensely 
thrilling. The bells, the illumination 
that formed a picture of almost more 
than earthly beauty against the darkness 
or the night; the harmonious strains of 
the bands; the stirring call of 200 bug- 
lers; the cries from thousands of lusty 
throats; the rockets and red lights; the 
stately form of the President standing 
in bold relief against the grim walls of 
the old palace, combined to produce an 
effect which can never be erased from the 
memory of those who witnessed it for 
the first time. The aristocracy were as 
enthusiastic as the masses and stood on 
their chairs, crying “Vive Mexico,” until 
tears ran down their cheeks. Thrills 
ran over the writer from head to foot, 
and it was easy to understand the emo- 
tion of natives to the country. 

The “grito” (defined in Spanish dic- 
tionaries as “yell, scream, howl’) is prob- 
ably the most powerful national cere- 
mcnial in the world in its action on the 
emotions, occurring as it does late at 
night, in the presence of multitudes gath- 
ered in the open air, and in a country 
whose government, though nominally re- 
publican, is virtually imperialistic, and 
free from widely opposed political par- 
ties. The lights covering the facade of 
the cathedral were red, white and green, 
the national colors of Mexico. In the cen- 
ter appeared the eagle, snake and cac- 
tus, which are imprinted on the coins 
of the country, and all national emblems, 
in accordance with a legend handed down 
from the Aztecs to the early settlers in 
the capital city. As the excitement be- 
gan to subside, the question of how to 
get home confronted the upper classes, 
who did not propose to join the rabble 
in spending the night in the streets. It 
is no uncommon thing for several people 
to be killed in the crush of independence 
night. We were almost carried by the 
moving throng and recked not whether 
we took the sidewalks or the middle of 
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the streets. Everyone was good-teinpered, 
ready to give or take jests. When sober 
men tripped over some obstruction in the 
wild rush, and measured their length in 
the mud (for it had been raining), the 
half-drunken frolickers shouted “Bor- 
racho limpio’; and the joke was the fact 
that borracho means a drunken man, and 
limpio, clean. All night the revelers 
drove sleep away from the weary in the 
heart of the city, and one might reason- 
ably have expected disorderliness to be 
manifest the next day, as the result of 
so much license, but there was no trou- 
ble or turmoil whatever. 


A civic ceremony occurred on the morn- 
ing of the sixteenth, at the Alameda, a 
beautiful pleasureground of forty acres 
where concerts are given two or three 
times a week, and rich and poor promen- 
ade beneath the great trees, or rest 
on the numerous stone benches, while 
the children romp in the broad paths. 
Here, under a canvas, the President stood 
arrayed in full uniform, and wearing all 
his orders. With him were his Ministers 
and the Mayor of the city. The De- 
claration of Independence was read, a 
commemorative address delivered, and 
the President bestowed medals and deco- 
rations on persons who had distinguished 
themselves at different periods of the 
country’s history, by service in time of 
war. Among these were five proud labor- 
ing men who had taken part in the storm- 
ing of Puebla, April 2, 1867. At the other 
end of the social scale were generals and 
colonels, who saluted with drawn swords 
as they received the tribute of honor. 
The President was then driven to the 
national palace, where he reviewed the 
military parade, which is always a fea- 
ture of the day. This was a pageant of 
more picturesqueness than is usually 
seen on the American continent. First 
came the Governor of the military acad- 
emy at Chapultepec—the West Point of 
Mexico—accompanied by his staff, splen- 
didly mounted. They were followed by 
a squad of gendarmes (policemen), the 
cadets of the academy, a battery of im- 
proved Mondragon mountain cannon, and 
several divisions of infantry, each bri- 
gade headed by its officers, on superb 
horses, and a band. Batteries of ma- 


chine guns and heavy artillery, with com- 
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pact battalions of men, were interspersed 
with more infantry, the division closing 
with an exhibition of the field hospital 
service. Three brigades of cavalry made 
a fine appearance; but the cynosure of all 
eyes was the incomparable company of 
Rurales, three regiments strong. 


The Rurales are the country police of 
Mexico, and their like does not exist 
in any other country. Their organiza- 
tion was a stroke of diplomacy on the 
part of President Diaz. It was in the 
seventies, when the country had been in- 
fested for years with banditti, that he 
offered amnesty to all these highway 
robbers who would enlist in his service, 
and guaranteed them a salary larger 
than that received by cavalrymen in any 
other part of the world. They knew 
every nook and corner of the country, 
were fearless, and expert in horseman- 
ship and the use of fire arms. The Presi- 
dent wisely discerned that such quali- 
ties could be of peculiar value to him, if 
rightly directed. The bait tempted them, 
for it was more reliable than their pre- 
carious way of gaining a livelihood, and 
offered honor instead of the constant 
danger of imprisonment and death that 
had been their portion. They accepted 
the proposition unanimously, and have 
served the administration so zealously 
and efficiently that brigandage through- 
out Mexico is almost entirely a thing of 
the past, and crime in general is much 
less frequent than before. The Rurales 
have permission to deal summarily with 
suspected criminals, and often shoot at 
sight persons whom they think have out- 
raged the law. Sometimes they make 
a mistake and kill an innocent man, but 
on the whole the plan has worked for 
the benefit of the country. The pres- 
ent members of the Rurales are not all 
ex-bandits. They number 5,000, and the 
organization has become so popular that 
young men of good family await their 
turn to join the ranks. Each man owns 
his horse and its equipments, and the out- 
fit is made as expensive and showy as the 
owner’s purse will permit. The every- 
day suit is of dark grey, with leather leg- 
gings; but on dress parade a suit of soft 
leather is worn, the pantaloons and short 
jacket ornamented with gold and silver 
bullion, and the wide-brimmed felt som- 


brero heavily corded. The finely moun- 
ted men thus attired form the most strik- 
ing feature of a procession such as that 
of Independence Day. 

The Mexican army consists of about 


2€,000 men, exclusive of generals, colo- 
nels, majors, and petty officers. The 
country is under admirable military rule, 
and one can scarcely get out of sight of 
a soldier or a Rurale, while every town 
has its barracks, where reveille and the 
various other military calls are heard 
regularly every day and add to the fas- 
cination of the picturesque life for the 
visitor. The President opens Congress 
on the evening of the sixteenth, deliv- 
ering a message which reviews all de- 
partments of the administra.ion. At the 
time of which I write, he spoke of Mex- 
ico’s friendship with the nations of the 
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civilized world having grown closer; of 
her having taken part in the Peace Con- 
gress at The Hague; of education, jus- 
tice, and municipal affairs; of public 
works, the progress of mining, army mat- 
ters, State elections, the financial condi- 
tion of the country, and many other 
important questions. This remarkable 
man, born of a Spanish father and Indian 
mother, poor in his boyhood and obliged 
to work his way through school, has risen 
steadily from one position of responsibil- 
ity’ to another, until he ranks among the 
great rulers and statesmen of the world. 
The country that he governs is making 
rapid progress in all that constitutes a 
powerful and prosperous nation, and is 
worthy of fuller recognition and a more 
comprehensive acquaintance on the part 
of her northern neighbors than is now 
the case. 


THE SPARROWS 


BY LOU RODMAN TEEPLE. 


The robin may trill, and borrow 

For his breast the rich, red gold: 
But I love best the sparrow, 

That staid when the days were cold. 


The lark may sing to-morrow, 

The swallow his tryst may keep; 
But dear to me is the sparrow 

That staid when the snow was deep. 


And fortune’s gilded starling 
May hover round my door, 

But I love you best, my darling, 
For you staid when | was poor. 
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Golden Jubilee of the University of the Pacific 


BY ROCKWELL D. HUNT, PH. D. 


Rev. Isaac Owen of Indiana. Founder of 
Santa Clara University. (Crossed the 
Plains in 1849. 


HE University of the Pacific, pio- 

neer Protestant college of this 

State, celebrates this year and this 

month the semi-centennial of its 
foundation. Since the inception of this 
institution of learning dates back to the 
days of gold, and since its life and influ- 
ence run parallel with the history of 
the commonwealth of California, it is 
fitting that there should be presented 
some review of its actual foundation and 
its history, together with a brief state- 
ment of the principles which underlie 
it, the work it seeks to do, and its hopeful 
attitude as it passes this noteworthy mile- 
stone. 

Santa Clara Valley, the lovely home 
of the University of the Pacific, is excep- 
tionally rich in early California history. 
Here it was tnat one hundred and twenty- 


four years ago the Franciscan padres 
founded Mission Santa Clara, and almost 
simultaneously fourteen families settled, 
only a few miles distant, at the Pueblo 
de San Jose de Guadalupe. Indeed, the 
valley had attracted attention as early as 
1769. The California State Government 
was organized in San Jose in December, 
1849. The oldest Roman Catholic college 
in the State also celebrates this year, at 
Santa Clara, its golden jubilee. 

The University of the Pacific is a mis- 
sionary child of a zealous Methodism. 
Long before California was admitted into 
the Union, the Central Missionary Board 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, sit- 
ting at New York, had become impressed 
with the golden opportunities for spirit- 
ual conquest on the shores of the Pacific. 
As early as 1834, Messrs. Jason and Dan- 


Rev. A. S. Gibbons at 45. 


iel Lee were sent to Oregon, and the fol- 
lowing year, Messrs. Samuel Parker and 
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Marcus Whitman were sent by the Pres- 
byterians as missionaries to that country. 


In October, 1848, Rev. Isaac Owen was 
commissioned Missionary to California 
by the Central Board of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, in New York, and Rev. 
William Taylor was appointed assistant 
Missionary to the same field. Pacific 
Coast Methodism was organized under 
the name of the Oregon and California 
Mission Conference, of which Rev. Wil- 
liam Roberts was Superintendent. Taylor 
reached San Francisco apout September 
20, 1849, and there entered at once upon 
his labors. Mr. Owen reached the Sacra- 
mento Valley overland on the first of Oc- 
tober of the same year, and made Sacra- 
mento city his headquarters. 


In any account of Christian education 
in California the names of Messrs. Tay- 
lor and Owen call imperatively for pause. 
Bishop William Taylor is known every- 
where as “one of the grandest figures 
that has walked across the pages of Meth- 
odist history.” Not California alone, nor 
the African continent but the whole world 
has been blessed by his heroic career, 
and the nineteenth century has been en- 
riched by his noble toil. Bishop Taylor 
is still in our midst, having retired from 
active service and now quietly dwelling 
with his relatives in Palo Alto. Rev. 
Isaac Owen, a native of Indiana, was a 
devoted and life-long laborer in the pio- 
neer work of the church. Stern and un- 
compromising against all wrong, he was 
“an example of Christian heroism and 
self-devotion worthy of the best and 
purest ages of the Church.” He conceived 
an interest for the mission work in Cali- 
fornia early in 1848. Before emigrating 
to California he served for five years with 
signal success as financial agent of Indi- 
ana Asbury University, now known as 
De Pauw. The initial difficulties that be- 
set him at Sacramento are best described 
in his early letters to his superiors in 
the Eastern States. In a communication 
to the Missionary Secretary, Dr. J. P. 
Durbin, dated February 27, 1852, he says: 


“On arriving at Sacramento City I 
found myself and family houseless and 
moneyless (except $150). The cheapest 
and only arrangement I could make for 
myself and family was to pay $100 per 
month for an unfinished adobe room in 
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Sutter’s Fort. I moved into this room 
and remained about one week; and my 
wife, true to the missionary cause, chose 
rather to live in a tent to putting the 
church to the expense of hiring ~% house 
at so high a rent. So in compliance 
with her-request, I went to work and con- 
structed a tent out of the remains of 
our old wagon covers, and a few bed 
quilts. When completed it covered an 
area of eight by ten feet. * * * Here we 
lived, eight in number, for about four or 
five weeks, during which time my wife 
supported the family mostly by the pro- 
ceeds of the milk of two cows which we 
had worked in the yoke while crossing 
the plains, rather than make our wants 
known to the church. * * * While my 
wife was thus providing for herself and 
family, I devoted all my time to the erec- 
tion of a parsonage and to the putting 
up of the church sent to us by our friends 
in Baltimore.” 


It will be remembered that at this time, 
as Mr. Owen stated in his first official 
communication from California dated 
January 11, 1850, prices were extremely 
high. A few staples may be noted: Flour, 
from $30 to $40 per barrel; salt pork from 
$30 to $40 per barrel; potatoes, 25 cents to 
40 cents per pound; garden vegetables, 
60 cents to 75 cents per pound; butter, 
$1.25 to $1.50 per pound; fresh pork, $1 
to $1.25 per pound; milk, $1 per quart. 
In the same communication he wrote: 


“Any house that would have barely 
accommodated my family on my arrival 
here would have cost me at least $300 
a month rent, and the least amount my 
family could subsist upon, embracing pro- 
visions, fuel, and other incidental ex- 
penses, is from $6 to $10 per day; and 
when we dare to live as we used to doin 
the States, a great deal more than this.” 


Such were the conditions facing the chief 
founder of the University of the Pacific, 
the heroic man whose name appears as 
number one on the first subscription ever 
circulated in the interest of the projected 
Institution, while opposite the name 
stands the pledge for $1000.00. 


In October, 1850, three additional mis- 
sionaries came to the aid of young 
Methodism in California. These were: 
Messrs. S. D. Simonds, M. C. Briggs, and 
Edward Bannister. In May, 1851, three 
others arrived, namely: Messrs. Charles 
Maclay, D. A. Dryden, and a. L. 8. Bate- 
man. In his instructions to Mr. Owen, 
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dated May 21, 1850, Secretary Durbin 
offers certain advice and suggestions con- 
cerning a contemplated institution of 
learning, but reminds him that chief 
reliance must rest “on the judgment and 
prudence of Brother Roberts and your- 
self, in consultation with other friends 
and brethren.” It was urged that build- 
ings of proper size and arrangements be 
erected, that great care be exercised 
in finding the best location, that “debt 
be avoided as much as may be,” and 
that the work should go forward “prompt- 
ly, but very prudently.” Acting upon 
the request of the Missionary Board, sec- 
onded by Superintendent Roberts, Rev. 
Isaac Owen appointed an educational 
convention, to consist of an equal num- 
ber of traveling preachers and intelli- 
gent laymen. The convention assembled 
in the Methodist Church at Pueblo de 
San Jose, January 6, 1851, the following 
members being present: Mr. Isaac Owen, 
chairman; Mr. Edward Bannister, Secre- 
tary; Messrs. James M. Brier, H. S. Love- 
land, William Morrow, C. P. Hester, 
James Corwin, M. C. Briggs, and W. 
Grove Deal. Suitable committees were 
appointed to facilitate the business of the 
convention, and among the very first 
decisions reached was that recommend- 
ing the “founding of an institution of the 
grade of a university.” It was voted to 
continue educational operations in San 


Rev. M. C. Briggs. 


Rev. Edward Bannister, 1866. 


Jose for the present, while a sub-commit- 
tee should make inquiry and negotiate 
with reference to location and grounds. 
Messrs. C. P. Hester, I. Owen, William 
Morrow, and E. Bannister were consti- 
tuted a committee to bring the subject 
before the California Legislature, then 
sitting in San Jose, and secure necessary 
action looking toward chartering the 
projected institution; and Mr. Owen was 
appointed financial agent. 


At the San Jose convention three ses- 
sions were held, the forenoon session 
January 6, and the forenoon and after- 
noon sessions of January 7. At these ses- 
sions the decisive initial steps in organi- 
zation were taken; hence, while the sub- 
ject of this sketch did not receive its 
charter at the hands of the Supreme 
Court of California for some months, 
the sixth day of January, 1851, may, in 
important respects, be regarded as the 
natal day of the University of the Pacific. 


It should be observed that even before 
the establishment of the University, early 
California Methodism had chartered or 
received under conference patronage a 
number of seminaries of lower than colle- 
giate rank, one of the first having been 
opened at Santa Cruz by Mr. H. 8S. Love- 
land in the fall of 1849. Others were 
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opened in San Jose, Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, and San Francisco. 

On May :4, 1851, the committee on edu- 
cation met at the house of Rev. William 
Taylor, in San Francisco, to hear reports 
from the sub-committees and so far as 
possible, to complete the work of organi- 
zation. The location of the University 
was a question that received much earn- 
est consideration. Land was offered for 
a site on various conditions at the Mis- 
sion San Francisco, San Jose, and Santa 
Clara. The advantages of Vallejo were 
also discussed. The importance of secur- 
ing the best location appeared cso great 
that the final decision was delayed for 
the following meeting. The most impor- 
tant action of the May session was the ap- 
pointment of the first Board of Trustees, 
the list when completed by a few subse- 
quent nominations including the follow- 
ing names: Rev. Isaac Owen, D. L. Ross, 
Esq., Rev. S. D. Simonds, Hon. C. P. Hes- 
ter, W. Grove Deal, M. D., Rev. Wm. Tay- 
lor, F. E. Kellogg, Esq., Rev. J. W. Brier, 
Hon. D. O. Shattuck, Captain Joseph 
Aram, J. T. McLean, M. D., Rev. Elihu 
Anthony, Annis Merrill, Esq., Benjamin 
Pierson, M. D., Rev. M. C. Briggs, Rev. 
E. Bannister, J. B. Bond, Esq., Rev. Wm. 
Morrow, Mr. James Rogers, Mr. Warner 
Oliver, Mr. James Corwine, Mr. Charles 
Maclay, Mr. David A. Dryden, and Mr. A. 
L. S. Bateman. 


The third meeting of the educational 
committee, the last before the actual 
grant of the charter, occurred at the 
home of Mr. Isaac Owen in Santa Clara, 
June 24, 1851. The question of location 
arising, strong representations were 
made in favor of Santa Clara. Mr. Owen 
was able to report valid subscriptions 
to the amount of $27,500 made on condi- 
tion “that said college or university is lo- 
cated on a lot of 20 acres more or less 
adjacent to the town of Santa Clara, in 
Santa Clara County, and State of Cali- 
fornia.” And although Revs. Briggs and 
Simonds (who were absent from the meet- 
ing) had urged objections, the proposed 
site was unanimously chosen by those 
present. 

What should be the name of the pio- 
neer institution of higher learning? Af.- 
ter consideration of several names sug- 
gested, the “California Wesleyan Uni- 
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versity” was agreed to; but since there 
was at that time no statute authorizing 
the charter of a university, the first of- 
ficial title of the corporation was ‘Presi- 
dent and Board of Trustees of California 
Wesleyan College.” Thus the sub-com- 
mittee on charter, consisting of Messrs. 
Owen, Bannister, and Heister, through 
their attorney, Hon. Annis Merrill, and 
in accordance with an act of the Legis- 
lature dated April 20, 1850, secured from 
the Supreme Court of California the first 
charter ever granted in our Common- 
wealth for an educational institution of 
college grade. The charter itself is dated 
July 10, 1851, and signed by E. H. Sharp, 
clerk of the Supreme Court of California. 

The first name proved to be unsatis- 
factory, and was extremely short lived. 
At the first meeting of the regularly 
constituted Board of Trustees, held in 
Powell street Church, San Francisco, 
August 15, 1851, “it was resolved that 
the executive committee be authorized 
to petition the next Legislature to alter 
the name of our institution to that of 
the University of the Pacific.” As a 
response to the petition we read the fol- 
lowing statute, approved March 29, 1852: 


“The name of the corporation known 
as the ‘California Wesleyan College,’ is 
hereby changed to that of “The Univer- 
sity of the Pacific,’ and by that name 
shall said corporation be hereafter known 
in all courts and places, and in that name 
it shall do all its business and exercise 
its corporate powers as fully as it could 
do or exercise the same in and by its 
original name.” 


Rev. S. D. Simonds was elected Presi- 
dent and Professor Bannister Secretary 
of the charter Board of Trustees. On 
motion of Rev. I. Owen, it was “Resolved, 
That the college shall be open to such 
females as may desire to pursue a col- 
lege course.” This was very advanced 
ground on the subject of co-education; 
but it should be noted that regular in- 
struction of ladies and gentlemen in the 
same college classes was not actually 
carried on until 1869, when the institu- 
tion was about to be removed to its 
present site at College Park. Meanwhile, 
Professor Bannister, who had been spec- 
ially sent to California to assume charge 
of the educational department, opened 
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early in 1851, in the town of San Jose, 
“a school of higher grade than any in 
existence in California at that time,” oc- 
cupying for the purpose a building at 
the corner of Second and San Fernando 
streets, later known as the “What Cheer 
House.” Mrs. Bannister assisted her hus- 
band, and by December, 1851, the school 
numbered about fifty pupils. Professor 
Edward Bannister must be regarded as 
one of the principal founders of the 
University of the Pacific. In all the 
early councils his words carried much 
weight, for he was rightly recognized 
not only as a faithful minister but also 
as an educator of sincere devotion and 
great promise. A graduate of Wesleyan 
University, and a teacher of experience 
before sailing for California, his services 
both as Principal, and later as President, 
won repeated recognition of the most 
complimentary and substantial character. 

I find the following memorandum of the 
opening of the first term in Santa Clara, 
in Mr. Owen’s report to Secretary Durbin, 
dated June 14, 1852: 


“University of the Pacific.—Brother 
Bannister opened the primary department 
on the first Monday in May. The school 
has opened with more promise than was 
anticipated. A small class has been or- 
ganized which will graduate. They have 
fifty-four students. Professor Bannister 
is Principal. Sister Bannister has charge 


of the female department, and Brother 
Robins of the primary. A music teacher 
has been engaged.” 


Delay in building was occasioned by 
the then very common difficulty experi- 
enced in obtaining a perfect title to the 
land. It was not long, however, till the 
Female Institute building and the col- 
lege building for the male department 
were completed: the estimated value of 
these edifices were $5,000 and $12,000 
respectively, the former being a two-story 
wooden structure and the latter a three- 
story brick structure. Thus the insti- 
tution was divided into two associated 
schools, the Male Department and the 
Female Department, both under the same 
Board of Trustees and yet entirely inde- 
pendent of each other in government and 
instruction. The Female Institute build- 
ing still stands, almost adjoining the 
Santa Clara M. E. Church, and is now the 
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residence of Mr. H. H. Slavens, an alum- 
nus of the University. 
In February, 1854, the resignation of 


Professor Bannister as Principal of the 
Preparatory Department, was reluctantly 
accepted, and Rev. M. C. Briggs was duly 
elected first President of the University, 
although he seems never to have fully 
entered upon the duties of that office. 
Associated with the President were Mr. 
A. 8S. Gibbons, Professor of Pure and 
Mixed Mathematics, and Mr. Wm. J. Ma- 
clay, Professor of Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages. Not long afterwards Professor 
James M. Kimberlin, Greek and Modern 
Languages, was added to the faculty. 
Of these stanch foundation builders it 
is indeed worthy of remark that Dr. 
Briggs is at the present time residing at 
Pacific Grove; Dr. Gibbons is still in the 
active ministry of California Methodism, 
serving for the sixth year the charge at 
Byron; and Professor Kimberlin lives in 
the quiet enjoyment of his beautiful home 
in Santa Ciara. Dr. Maclay died at Napa 
in 1879. It is an honor to any institution 
to have had as its first President such 
a man as Dr. M. C. Briggs. Mens sana in 
corpore sano fitted him admirably. All up 
and down this fair land his stalwart form 
is a familiar and precious memory; but 
his mind was greater than his body, while 
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the largeness of his heart is not to be 
measured. 

The new organization of the University 
was effected and the second charter re- 
ceived in 1855, in accordance with a re- 
cent amendatory act of the State Legis- 
lature. The second charter is dated July 
9, 1855, and bears the signatures of John 
Bigler, Governor; S. H. Martell, Surveyor- 
General; and Paul R. Hubbs, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. The follow- 
ing are named as Trustees: Gov. J. Bigler, 
Messrs. Isaac Owen, Wm. Taylor, 8S. D. 
Simonds, M. C. Briggs, E. Bannister, C. 
Maclay, J. D. Blain, Joseph Aram, Annis 
Merrill, J. T. McLean, S. S. Johnson, Asa 
Vestal, B. F. Headen, Geo. S. Phillips, 
Henry Gibbons, and John Buffiington. 


A perusal of the official records of the 
University during its first years and of 
such correspondence touching its foun- 
dation as may now be discovered cannot 
fail to impress one with the sincere de- 
votion, purposeful and far-seeing plans, 
self-forgetful spirit in the midst of avar- 
ice, and withal the deep solicitude for 
the permanency and welfare of the insti- 
tution for Christian education, that char- 
acterized those most intimately connected 
with the initial stages of its development, 
whether as teachers, trustees, or patrons. 

The regular classical course given ex- 
tended over four years and was similar 
to the corresponding course in the best 
Eastern colleges of the time. Great stress 
was laid upon Greek and Latin. The 
degree of B. A. was conferred upon those 
who completed the full course, while for 
a number of years students not desiring 
to study the ancient languages were en- 
titled to the degree of B. S. if they satis- 
factorily completed all the other studies. 
The course in the Female Department 
extended over three years. The dip- 
loma carried with it the degree of 
Mistress of Science, which in effect 
was only another name for the B. §S. 
degree. The first regular graduation 
occurred in 1858, under the presidency of 
Professor Gibbons, when five young men 
took their baccalaureate degrees: a like 
number of young ladies completed the 
work of the Institute and are recognized 
as alumni of the University. In all 
sixty-four students were graduated be- 
fore the institution was removed to its 
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present location in 1871. A high standard 
of student morality and conduct was 
maintained, a condition due in part to 
the prudent vigilance of those in author- 
ity and in part to the fact that the stu- 
dents themselves were almost uniformly 
representatives from the best homes. 
We find the following in the Catalogue 
for 1857-58: 


“The one rule of the Institute will be 
the ‘Rule of Right. We cumber not the 
memory with a variety of regulations, but 
endeavor to cultivate the moral sense, as 
a universal governing principle. 


“We would have the pupils habituated 
to contemplate and appreciate all their 


varied relations and responsibilities to 
their friends, their country and their 
God.”’ 


The constant endeavor has been “to in- 
culcate right moral principles, and to 
cultivate the moral feelings and that 
delicate regard for a good reputation 
which is always a quality of a virtuous 
mind.” 

There have been no fewer than thirteen 
presidential incumbencies during the 
fifty years of history if we include Pro- 
fessor Bannister’s administration as Prin- 
cipal and Dr. Sawyer’s as Acting Presi- 
dent. William J. Maclay was elected 
May, 1856, when in turn he was succeeded 
by Rev. A. S. Gibbons in 1857. The long- 
est single encumbency was that of Presi- 
dent Stratton, who served for the decade 
1877-87. A complete list would show 
the following Presidents with their re- 
spective years of service: 


Edward Bannister (Principal). ..1852-54 
M. C. Briggs (First President)... .1854-56 


1856-57 
1857-59 
Edward Bannister (President)... .1859-67 
1877-87 
1891-93 
W. C. Sawyer (Acting President). .1893-94 
1894-96 


On September 22, 1858, the Board of 
Trustees accepting a proposition made 
by R. Beverly Cole, M. D., of San Fran- 
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cisco, adopted resolutions establishing 
in San Francisco a Medical Department 
of the University of the Pacific. In this 
again the University of the Pacific was 
a pioneer: the first regular course of 
medical instruction ever given on this 
Coast commenced on the first Monday 
in May, 1859, the Medical Faculty being 
headed by Dr. R. Beverly Cole as Dean. 
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The first class graduated from the 
Medical Department numbered two mem- 
bers, Dr. A. A. Atkinson (deceased) and 
Dr. C. A. E. Hertell, now residing at 
College Park. The work of the Depart- 
ment was interrupted in 1865, but a 
reorganization was effected in 1870. Two 
years later the work was again suspended, 
and from the department was soon or 
ganized the now well-known “‘Cooper Med- 
ical College of San Francisco.” In 1882 
new diplomas were issued to all grad- 
uates of the Medical Department of the 
University of the Pacific, forty-four in 
number, wno were thus fully recognized 
alumni of Cooper. 


In the dark and troublous days of civil 
strife in the nation the University was 
not without its vicissitudes. Let two 
brief communications, from professors 
and financial agent respectively, serve 
as sufficient comment on the financial 
status of the time: 


“To the Honorable, the Board of Trust- 
ees of the University of the Pacific: 

“We, the undersignea, connected with 
the U. P., respectfully represent to your 
honorable body that it is impossible for 


us to proceed without pecuniary means to 


enable us to liquidate indebtedness that 
we have been compelled to incur in the 
past and to meet present demands, and 
we, therefore, hope that in your wisdom, 
you will take measures that will afford 
us relief from present pecuniary embar- 
rassments.” 
(Signed) J. M. KIMBERLIN. 
E. BANNISTER. 
June 11, 1862. 


Extract from a letter of W. S. Turner, 
agent, to the Board of Trustees, dated 
June 4, 1862: 


“Not more than half of the ministers 


give me a cordial welcome to their fields; 
s» that I find it intolerably discouraging. 
But one or two ministers of all who sub- 
scribed last Conference have paid any- 
thing, and those were small sums. The 
cry is ‘hard times!’ with ministers and 
people, and most I call on advise me to 
postpone it till times get better. I fear I 
shall not get enough between this and 
Conference to meet anything like my sal- 
ary and traveling expenses, to say noth- 
ing of the large deficiency from the first 
of the year up to this time. I would pre- 
fer to drop the agency at the close of 
my present trip with the consent of the 
Trustees.” 


West Hall. Erected 1871. 


Debts and divisions have perhaps been 
the greatest obstacles in the pathway 
which leads to the complete realization 
of the wise and ample plans of the found- 
ers. But these are the very obstacles 
that a militant Methodism has trium- 
phantly overcome under adverse circum- 
stances and on all continents. In 1865 
the debt of the University was about 
$10,000; and in view of the serious pecun- 
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iary embarrassment of the following year 
the trustees voted it impossible “to con- 
tinue the support of a Faculty of instruc- 
tion at present,” and therefore resolved 
“that further instruction at the expense 
of the Board in the male department, 
preparatory and collegiate, be suspended 
until the necessary relief can be ob- 
tained.” It is due the professors to say 
that as a body they have been men of 
sterling principle and_ self-sacrificing 
character. Instances might be cited 
where teachers have voluntarily donated 
as high as four-fifteenths of their meager 
salary to the University. 

Rev. G. R. Baker, agent for the Uni- 
versity, conceived the plan of purchas- 
ing a tract of land on the Stockton 
Rancho, lying between Santa Clara and 
San Jose, which, reserving about twenty 
acres for a campus, should be subdivided 
and sold for the benefit of University 
endowment. On motion of Mr. E. Thomas, 
made March 13, 1866, the trustees pro- 
ceeded to purchase the land, agreeing to 
pay for the whole tract—about 435 acres 
—approximately the sum of $72,000. The 
land was surveyed in April of the same 
year, subdivided into blocks and lots, and 
offered for sale at an advance of one 
hundred per cent on cost. The University 
survey fronts on the Alameda, which is 
the beautiful driveway between San Jose 
and Santa Clara, and extends back to 
the Guadaloupe river. The streets bound- 
ing the tract on the north and south were 
named Newhall and Polhemus respect- 
ively, after the former owners; while 
between these the parallel streets were 
named after the bishops of the M. E. 
Church. The removal of the University 
to the new location was now earnestly 
considered, and in 1868 it was recom- 
mended “that the Annual Conference take 
measures for the raising of funds for the 
erection of suitable buildings on the new 
campus.” In November of that year a 
subscription was started, anl the corner- 
stone of West Hall was laid with appro- 
priate ceremonies, September 10, 1870. 
The structure was completed and fur- 
nished at a cost of $30,000, and first occu- 
pied in the spring of 1871. 

Meanwhile a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Saxe, Headen, and Baker, had 
been planting trees and otherwise beau- 
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tifying the campus. The fruits of their 
toil have been apparent in later years. 
The location of the University is ideal. 
The campus of eighteen acres is taste- 
fully laid out in lawns, shaded walks, and 
flower beds, and is easily capable under 
adequate irrigation and the gardener’s 
art of taking rank with the most attrac- 
tive college homes in any land. Quiet, 
home-like, and rural, with the perfection 
of California climate and an environment 
of loveliness which has made the Santa 
Clara Valley famous, the campus is yet 
within easy access of all the cultured ad- 
vantages of the progressive city of San 
Jose. 

A brief mention of the principal build- 
ings erected since 1871 must suffice. 
South Hall is the comfortable home of the 
young women boarding students. One 
of the largest structures is East Hall, 
which is 156 feet deep by 84 feet wide, 
and four stories high; it was erected 
primarily for the Academy, and contains, 
besides numerous recitation rooms and 
laboratories, suitable accommodations 
for a large number of male boarding stu- 
dents. Central Hall, so named because 
situated between the East and South 
halls, contains the University dining 
room. The newest of the group is the 
Conservatory of Music building, erected 
in 1890, and justly admired for its beauty 
and considered a model in its appoint- 
ments for students pursuing music and 
art courses. The splendid auditorium 
capable of seating 1000 persons has been 
year after year thronged with cultured 
audiences to the literary and musical 
programmes there rendered. The Jacks- 
Goodall Observatory has for years made 
it possible to carry on practical work in 
astronomical science in the regular cur- 
riculum. 

The opening years at College Park 
were in reality one of the most critical 
periods in the history of the University; 
indeed, to some the end of its career 
seemed at hand. At its meeting held 
June 6, 1871, the Board of Trustees 
adopted the following: 


‘Resolved, that we elect a President of 
the University to conduct the Institution 
for the academic year next ensuing, to 
meet all of the expenses out of his own 


funds, paying the taxes on building and 
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campus, and keeping the property insured 


to the present amount of policies, and to 
conduct the institution without subject- 
ing the Board of Trustees to any expen- 
ses whatsoever.” 


On such conditions brave-hearted Dr. 
Sinex held the fort for a year and “des- 
paired not of the Republic’! In July, 
1872, Dr. Gibbons was again called to the 
presidency, this from a professorship in 
the Ohio University; but he was hedged 
in by very severe limitations. Dr. Sinex 
entered the field as agent. The situation 
was so grave that when the session closed 
in June it seemed very doubtful whether 
another would open in August. In re- 
response, however, to Bishop Foster’s ear- 
nest appeal to the Methodist Conference, 
the friends of the University subscribed 
upwards of $45,000, thus infusing new life 
into every department. Not long after- 
wards nearly $40,000 was realized from 
an auction sale of lots and the most dis- 
tressing burdens were removed. The 
crisis was passed; the institution saved. 
The active administration of President 
A. 8S. Gibbons, beginning late in 1872, 
had a very wholesome effect upon the 
University. His former encumbency gave 
added prestige, and there was every in- 
dication of steadily improving conditions. 
He must always be regarded as a true de- 
liverer in times of peril, a courageous and 
steady worker who set the University of 
the Pacific on the high road to the period 
of its greatest prosperity. 

Rev. C. C. Stratton was formally in- 
augurated President of the University 
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Autumn Scene on the Campus. 


June 5, 1878. During his administration 
of ten years the zenith of prosperity and 
power hitherto was reached. Regular 
professorships increased from six to 
ten; students from 166 to 423. Degrees 
were conferred to the number of 197. 
To the Collegiate, Preparatory, and Com- 
mercial departments were added Art, 
Music, Elocution, Education, and Law. 
Professor F. L. King, now of San Jose, 
should be given large credit for building 
up an excellent musical department. The 
success of the financial administration is 
evidenced by the facts that all indebted- 
ness was wiped out and three important 
buildings constructed, namely: South 
Hall, East Hall, and the Observatory. 
This material prosperity was due in great 
measure to the generosity of such patrons 
as Captain Charles Goodall, Mr. David 
Jacks, Mr. Justus Greeley, Mr. John Wid- 
ney, Mr. James A. Clayton, Mr. E. W. 
Playter, Mr. Peter Bohl, Mr. J. W. Whit- 
ney, Senator Stanford, Dr. M. C. Briggs, 
Mr. J. E. Richards, Judge Annis Merrill, 
M. C. H. Afflerbach, and President 
Stratton himself. 

Dr. Stratton presented his resignation 
December 8, 1886; but the trustees, being 
very unwilling to lose so successful and 
competent an administrator, prevailed 
upon him to withdraw it by agreeing 
to certain conditions submitted by him. 
On March 14, 1887, however, the Presi- 
dent’s resignation was again in the hands 
of the board, and this time it was ac- 
cepted to go into effect at the close of the 
academic year. Dr. A. C. Hirst was called 
to be the successor of President Stratton. 
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Unfortunately there arose a combi- 
nation of circumstances that introduced 
with alarming suddenness another criti- 
cal period—a period, indeed, of a life 
and death struggie. During the years 
1887-90 the attendance of students in alJ 
depaitments was large, the faculty was 
stronger than ever before, and tokens of 
prosperity were to be found on all sides. 
Unhappily for the University perfect har- 
mony was wanting. The crisis came in 
the spring of 1891, when differences arose 
on questions of student discipline which 
in the end jeopardized the very existence 
of the college. As an upshot of the diffi- 
culty Professors T. C. George, Chas. E. 
Cox, W. W. Thoburn, and D. A. Hayes, 
four of the most popular teachers in 
the University, tendered their resigna- 
nations. The difficult situation was 
rendered more grave since the Stanford 
University was first opened to students 
in the fall of that year, and the great 
majority of the membership of the regu- 
lar college classes sought honorable dis- 
missal in order that they might complete 
their courses at Palo Alto. In the midst of 
the difficulties President Hirst himself re- 
signed, and upon the trustees was thrust 
the arduous task of securing a successor. 

President Hirst gained recognition as 
one of the most classic pulpit orators 
on the Pacific Coast, and since leaving 
the University ne has served some of the 
most prominent Methodist churches in 
San Francisco and Chicago. 

The next President of the University 
was Dr. Isaac Crook, a man of great abil- 
ity, excellent spirit, and large experience 
as an educator. He had come into a 
task at once exceptionally arduous and 
extremely delicate. He labored inces- 
santly, but in less than two years he 
deemed it his duty to resign, and thus 
the future was still problematical. No 
President was elected at once on the 
departure of Dr. Crook, but Professor W. 
C. Sawyer served during 1893-94 as Act- 
ing-President. In the meantime a move- 
ment to consolidate the educational inter- 
ests of the California Conference of the 
M. E. Church, consisting of the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific and Napa College, had 
been acquiring considerable momentum. 
Of this movement it is necessary to 
speak. 


In 1870 a corporation known as Napa 
Collegiate Institute had been formed, 
and in the course of time there had 
grown up in Napa City an excellent 
school. In 1885 a re-incorporation was 
effected, the name was changed to Napa 
College, and the curriculum correspond- 
ingly extended. There was thus presen- 
ted the somewhat anomalous situation of 
two colleges, separated by less than 
ninety miles, offering parallel courses, 
under the same general control, but gov- 
erned by entirely separate and distinct 
Boards of Trustees. Both institutions 
were rendering a high grade of service; 
but, when the affairs of the University of 
the Pacific became unfavorably involved, 
and when the competition of other insti- 
tutions began to be more keenly felt, 
the natural subject of the consolidation 
of interests was broached. At its session 
in September, 1892, the Conference of 
the Church took steps toward unifying 
the two colleges. Other steps were taken 
very cautiously, and in September, 1894, 
the consolidation was virtually comple- 
ted. The final and complete unification, 
however, was signalized by vote of the 
trustees, January, 1896, a statement con- 
cerning which is found in the Catalogue 
for 1895-1896. 


“At a meeting of the Board of Trust- 
ees in January, 1896, it was decided to 
discontinue the work of Napa College per- 
manently at the end of the current aca- 
demic year, and to concentrate all the 
forces of the University at College Park. 
Accordingly, while this issue of the An- 
nual Catalogue includes the statistics 
of both Napa College and San Jose Col- 
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lege, for the scholastic year beginning 
in August, 1895, and ending in May, 1896, 
the announcements for the ensuing year 


pertain wholly to the University of the 
Pacific, as thus reconstituted by the ac- 
tion of the trustees, the several depart- 


ments of the University being located, 
without exception, at College Park, Cali- 
fornia.” 


The patrons of Napa College, together 
with its alumni and entire student body, 
deeply regretted the necessity of discon- 
tinuing work there, and one still hears 
sincere expressions of the deep sense 
of loss sustained by the citizens of Napa. 


Dr. J. N. Beard, who had served with 
conspicuous ability as President of Napa 
College since 1887, was elected first Presi- 
dent of the consolidated University of the 
Pacific. Associated with him was the 
late Dr. F. F. Jewell (as Chancellor) 
whose efforts in behalf of unification had 
proved most effective. President Beard 
is a natural educator, possessing marked 
executive ability, a teacher and preacher 
of commanding personality, an indefati- 
gable student, a man of rigidly moral 
principle and profound conviction. It is 
believed that he entertained for the Uni- 
versity certain far-reaching plans not 
wholly in accord with the wishes of the 
trustees. During the process of consoli- 
dation it was thought by many that the 
central University should be located in 
San Francisco; but the local sentiment 
at San Jose proved too strong. The work 
of unification having been accomplished, 
Dr. Beard sought release from active 
service and sailed for an extended Euro- 
pean trip early in 1896, leaving the ad- 
ministrative work in charge of Vice-Presi- 
dent M. S. Cross. Returning to Califor- 
nia, Dr. Beard re-entered the pastorate, 
and has since been serving most accept- 
ably Grace M. E. Church, San Francisco. 
Curiously enough, the former pastor of 
Grace Church succeeded Dr. Beard as 
President of the University. Rev. Eli 
McClish, D. D., had been offered the 
Presidency in 1891, but having recently 
come to the Coast he deemed it unwise 
to accept. In 1896, however, after the 
consolidation with Napa College, he was 
induced to accept. President McClish 
is one of the most popular men in the 
California Conference. He is much sought 
after as lecturer and preacher, and is at 
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Rockwell D. Hunt, Professor of History 
and Political Science. 


present supplying Dr. E. R. Dille’s large 
Oakland church. 

Through the strenuous efforts of Dr. 
McClish as President, Dr. H. B. Heacock 
as Financial Agent, and Mr. Jere Leiter 
as Treasurer, assisted by a host of friends 
and patrons, the burdensome debt of $60,- 
000 has been fully provided for. While 
large numbers of generous-spirited 
friends have rendered valuable assist- 
ance in this heroic work, the liquidation 
of the indebtedness has been made possi- 
ble largely through the special efforts 
and gifts of the Ladies’ Conservatory As- 
sociation, and such men as Mr. O. A. 
Hale, chairman of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee of San Jose, Bishop J. W. Hamilton, 
Judge J. R. Lewis, Rev. A. M. Bailey, 
and Messrs. T. C. MacChesney, J. H. 
Brush, J. O. Hestwood, George D. Kellogg, 
J. F. Forderer, J. Sheppard, C. H. Holt, 
Th. Kirk, A. Benedict, and John Crothers. 

Professors are selected with great care. 
In addition to the usual equipment of 
advanced and specialized training and 
successful experience, moral fitness and 
helpfulness as a companion of youth are 
deemed prime qualifications. The Uni- 
versity of the Pacific has enjoyed par- 
ticular distinction in the field and work 
of literary and debating societies. Hun- 
dreds of alumni representing all walks of 
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life testify to the great value of this 
feature of college life and training. There 
are now in the University six such socie- 
ties of long and honorable standing, 4 for 
gentlemen, and 2 for ladies, which furnish 
excellent opportunity for parliamentary 
and forensic practice. Archania is the 
oldest college literary society in Califor- 
nia, being organized in 1854. For many 
years the college Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. have maintained strong organiza- 
tematic Christian work at the University. 
Their steady influence has been a potent 
factor for the moral and religious uplift 
of the institution. The alumni number 
upwards of 500, and include many who 
have attained distinction in the honorable 
professions. Rev. A. J. Hanson, ’73, also 
a trustee, has for several years served as 
President of the Association with marked 
ability. The alumni will have a prom- 
inent place in the Semi-Centennial Cele- 
bration occurring this month. 

The University of the Pacific is distinct- 
ively a Christian college, but not a narrow 
or sectarian or illiberal institution. It 
recognizes the religious factor in human 
life and seeks to make the whole man the 
object of culture. As integrity and virtue 
possess higher worth than mere knowl- 
edge, so “genuine education is that which 
trains to godliness and virtue, to truth- 


Mr. O. A. Hale. 


H. B. Heacock, D. D., Financial Agent of 
University of the Pacific. 


fulness and the love of spiritual beauty.” 
The feeling tnat there is no room in Cal- 
ifornia for a Christian college appears to 
be waning; ripest present-day scholar- 
ship seems to be re-discerning the truth 
uttered long ago by Guizot that “in order 
to make education truly good and socially 
useful, it must be fundamentally relig- 
ious.” A recent writer puts the case 
thus strongly: “Perhaps the falsest value 
is that which we set on mere book learn- 
ing. Without religion it only qualifies 
the thief to be more expert in his thiev- 
ing. If it is not assimilated into a man’s 
life, and made a part of his every-day 
work, it becomes a deadly alien weight 
on both.” It is no disparagement to the 
brilliant work of our great universities, 
which are such a spur to all smaller in- 
stitutions, to suggest that from their 
inherent nature they allow certain ten- 
dencies which need the persistently cor- 
rective, restraining, softening influences 
of the Christian college. 

The Golden Jubilee finds “Old U. P.” 
upon a vantage ground of enlarged out- 
look which brings within easier reach an 
adequate realization of the hopes and 
prayers of those far-seeing pioneers who 
laid so well the foundations of Christian 
civilization half a century ago in this 
new empire. 

College Park, California. 
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ONE of the most practical and most 
promising ideas that have been presented 
to the consideration 

of the public in a 

A Novel and long time is embod- 
Promising Idea. ied in a proposition 
to establish a float- 

ing exposition to car- 

ry samples of American merchandise on 
shipboard around the world, and place 
them on exhibition at every port worth 
called at. The idea comes from a Mr. 
O. P. Austin, chief of the United States 
Bureau of Statistics. The proposition 
in one which has, as it should, attracted 
the immediate and favorable attention 
of business men throughout the Pacific 
States. There is, it is to be observed, 
no country in the world which has so 
much to gain by generously advertising 
its resources and products as the United 
States; and no section of our country is 
more interested in the matter than that 
which lies on the western side of the 
Great Divide. We have a vast territory 
which nature has generously endowed, 
and to make that endowment a thing of 
value all that is now needed is an ex- 
panding market—a growing demand for 
our wares. In the securement of this, 
the proposed exposition appears to be 
both utilitarian and unique. Exhibitions 
of the products of industrial development, 
whether in the form of the old-time fair 
or the more modern and more elaborate 
exposition, have always proven them- 
selves to be of marked benefit to trade. 
But the influence of these methods of 
aiding commerce are limited by their ca- 
pacity to attract visitors to their doors 
as well as by the ability of the curious to 
spare the money and the time 1equired 
in order to view them. These methods 
of attracting attention have also been 
reinforced by the efforts of travelling 
salesmen who represented single estab- 
lishments, by commercial missions which 
gathered information regarding the wants 
of distant markets but were unable to 
show the people whose trade was sought 


examplars of the goods, and by com- 
mercial museums which appealed to the 
abstract and academic side of life rather 
than to the concrete and bustling factors 
which surge around and give vitality to 
commercial exchanges and boards of 
trade. Now it is claimed by Mr. Austin, 
and the claim seems to be founded on 
reason, that the most valuable features 
in all these aids to commerce can be 
combined in the floating exposition— 
which will bring the buyer an seller 
into personal contact, with elaborate 
samples of the goods at hand for inspec- 
tion and discussion, at the former’s door- 
step, and, at the same time give the seller 
or his agents an opportunity to study 
the market conditions, possibilities and 
prospects at close range. An exposition of 
this sort would call for the employment of 
a fleet consisting of several ships. If it 
made a tour of the world it would create 
a sensation at every port it called at. 
In addition to awakening the commercial 
element to the possibilities of profitable 
trade that we are offering, it would make 
our country known to the peoples of the 
globe to an extent and in a way that it 
never has been known before. The main 
exposition should, of course, be a national 
affair, but there is no reason why it 
should not be accompanied by additional 
ships containing special exhibits from 
such States as think they have something 
especially worth exhibiting. There is 
no reason, for instance, why California 
and Washington and Oregon should not 
each be represented in this exposition 
fleet by ships bearing special exhibits 
of their wines, their fruits, their cereals, 
their woods, their minerals, and, in short, 
all that makes them rich. And these 
ships and the staffs of officials by which 
they should be accompanied would serve 
a double purpose. The States of the 
Pacific Coast are only sparsely settled 
and developed. They can carry popula- 
tions of twenty-five times their present 
number without being overcrowded or 
even filled up; and they are all seeking 
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to attract desirable immigration—they 
are all endeavoring to call the attention 
of the homeseeker and the investor to 
their resources. Special exposition ships 
accompanying the fleet of a national float- 
ing exposition would be a better immi- 
gration agency than anything that has 
yet been tried. This would be addi- 
tional and subsidiary to their function 
as a mercantile influence. And the cost, 
comparatively speaking, would not be 
great. Fifty thousand dollars should 
keep a special State exposition ship 
afloat for a year. A few million of dol- 
lars would keep a national exposition 
fleet on the ocean for a long time. These 
millions would be as bread cast upon the 
waters, and would return after many days. 

THE practical nullification of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States by a 
number of the Southern 
States, within the past 
year or so, serves to 
bring up for discussion 
the whole question of 
the negro’s status, both political and so- 
cial, in the United States—and to bring 
it up under conditions of calmness and 
fairness of mind which did not exist, and 
were impossible of creation, at the time 
the Fifteenth Amendment was adopted. 
It may be remarked at the outset that the 
adoption of that amendment at the time 
it was forced into the organic law was 
a mistake from a political as well as from 
a sociological standpoint. It was an at- 
tempt to regulate and establish, by an 
arbitrary enactment of municipal law and 
in a hurry, social and political conditions 
that in the very nature of things prudent 
men would have allowed to regulate them- 
selves through tae softening influence of 
time. But prudence was not a character- 
istic of the reconstruction era—an era 
of force and prejudice through which 
reverberated the sharp crack of musketry 
and the dull boom of cannon from the 
near-by battle-fields of the civil war. 
That its schemes have failed, and that 
the status of the negro is worse instead 
of better than it was when the surrender 
of General Lee at Appomatox developed 
his freedom from the tentative stage into 
an absolute and unchangeable fact, can 
surprise no thoughtful student of history. 


A Problem 
of Races. 
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That which, if left to itself some thirty- 
five years ago, would probably have work- 
ed out by natural processes of evolution 
a plan for its own adjustment and regula- 
tion threatens to become a chronic prob- 
lem that defies solution. It is an admitted 
fact that the South would divide upon 
modern questions of public policy if it 
were not for the race question; it is an 
admitted fact that the South is solidly 
democratic for no other or better reason 
than that the Republican party is by 
tradition opposed to the attitude of the 
white people of the South on the race 
question; it is a fact that in the South 
the race question dominates and dwarfs 
all other considerations. But how long 
is this condition to continue? It does 
not seem possible than any community 
can thrive or develop one-half of its pos- 
sibilities when a large proportion of the 
population upon which it relies for energy 
and vitality is under a ban that robs life 
of the sweetness of ambition and hope. 
Such a situation as that is possible only 
in connection with the existence of sla- 
very. But it is to be noted in this rela- 
tion that, although the population of the 
United States is made up of a curious 
jumble of all nationalities, racial difficul- 
ties are more accentuated among us than 
among any other people in the world. 
In the British West Indies the negroes 
were once bondsmen and are now free, 
but there is no such conflict between 
them and the white people of the islands 
as exists in our Southern States. Another 
fact that should be observed in this con- 
nection is that our institutions of Gov- 
ernment, though they are supposed to 
be the most liberal and most plastic of 
any in the world, seem to utterly fail of 
their purpose when brought into contact 
with racial peculiarities. The San Fran- 
cisco authorities have never been able 
to properly govern or discipline their 
Chinatown. Yet the British in Hongkong 
and in India find little difficulty in govern- 
ing and controlling and preserving good 
order among the teeming Asiatic popula- 
tion with which they are brought into 
contact. There is something beneath all 
this that is worthy of study. Perhaps an 
explanation of it might be worked out 
of the suggestion that the American mind 
needs to cultivate a spirit of tolerance. 
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Tolstoi succinctly, if 

somewhat dogmatically, 

An Epic of says: “The art of our 
Wheat. time can be and is of 
two kinds—l, art trans- 

mitting feelings flowing 

from a religious perception of man’s po- 
sition in the world in relation to God 
and to his neighbor—religious art in the 
limited meaning of the term; and 2, art 
transmitting the simplest feelings of com- 
mon life, but such, always as are accessi- 
ble to all men in the whole world—the art 
of common life—the art of a people—uni- 
versal art.” It is to this latter standard 
that Mr. Frank Norris’ latest book, “The 
Octopus,” conforms. It involves a great 
idea. It carries the Yitan-like shadow of 
human outlines such as moves in the 
works of the great Frenchmen, Zola or 
Hugo, or in Millet’s peasant pictures, 
smacking of the life of the soil. It treats 
of those qualities of human nature which 
are not exclusive properties of one class, 
but are common alike to the nature of 
the club man and the laborer. Following 
after the Zolaesque triology idea, ““The 
Octopus” is only the first of a projected 
series of novels forming together “The 
Epic of the Wheat.” They are not to con- 
flict with one another, the first involving 
a story of the production of wheat, the 
second, “The Pit,” a story of Chicago, will 
relate to the distribution, and the third, 
“The Wolf: A Story of Europe,” to the 
consumption of American wheat. The 
encircling plot in the book is “The Octo- 
pus”—the “Pacific and Southwestern 
Railroad”—the “Road” of which Shelgrin, 
its President, says, sitting in his city 
office: “Control the road! Can I stop it? 
I can go into bankruptcy if you like. 
But otherwise if I run my road as a 
business proposition, I can do nothing. I 
can not control it. It is a force born out 
of certain conditions, and I—no man—can 
stop it or control it. Can your rancher 
stop the wheat growing? He can burn 
his crop, or he can give it away, or sell it 
for a cent a bushel—just as I could go 
into bankruptcy—but otherwise his 
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Wheat must grow. Can anyone stop the 
Wheat? Well, then, no more can I stop 
the Road.” Ground under the merciless 
heel of this force, Mr. Norris’ characters 
live life as we all know it—love simply 
and strongly, carry on the ceaseless, 
world-old struggle of the male for main- 
tenance of the family, fight, weep, sin, 
die, hate. The medium of observation 
in the novel is the eye of one Presley, 
an Eastern college graduate, who had 
an insatiable ambition to write a poem 
of “the West, that world’s frontier of Ro- 
mance, where a new race, a new people— 
hardy, brave and passionate—were build- 
ing an empire; where the tumultuous 
life ran like fire from dawn to dark, and 
from dark to dawn again, primitive, bru- 
tal, honest, and without fear.” But his 
enjoyment of the vast beauty of the grain 
fields is continually broken into and 
roughly jarred by the thunder of the 
hideous locomotives hurtling their domi- 
nating way across the ranchmen’s acres. 
“He searched for the True Romance, and 
in the end, found grain rates and unjust 
freight tariffs.” Here is what the author 
also found, but to him they spelled the 
poetry of realism. 

Two sub-plots hold our interest: the 
delicate love idyll of Vanamee and An- 


'géle Varian, touching upon phases of the 


most modern psychological thought, the 
shadowy world of the mind, and the 
wholesome romance, fresh, simple, strong, 
natural, between “Buck” Annister and 
Hilma Tree. He is an aggressively 
masculine, youthful, obstinate, healthy 
animal, reclaimed through his love for 
her beauty, purity, and good sense. In 
Hilma, Mr. Norris shows again how well 
he can portray a beautiful woman. In 
this he is easily the peer of Kipling. In 
fact, we doubt if that great writer of 
short stories will ever write a novel 
which in the handling of complex forces 
in modern life, creation of character, or 
realism, will equal ‘““The Octopus.” 
Shelgrim, the President of the Road, 
playing the part of spider in his den in 
the midst of the system he has created, 
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though remarkable appears only in a very 


small portion of the story: which is for 
the most part placed in a region of 
ranches, of which the largest is called 
Los Muestos, down in the San Joaquin 
Valley, not more than a day away from 
San Francisco. The life on the ranches 
until consumed by the Octopus, is of an 
easy-going, out-door, good-natured sort. 
Annister lies in a hammock on his porch 
eating prunes and reading David Copper- 
field; he marries the daughter of his 
dairy keeper; the big dance he gives in 
his great barn is a tremendous rollicking 
affair, interrupted by the entrance of a 
farm-hand on horseback, who fights a 
duel, there and then, with the proprietor, 
and which is enlivened by a punch so 
strong as to be popularly dubbed “the fer- 
tilizer.” ‘“‘But Presley,” Mrs. Derrick mur- 
mured when he explained to her his 
“Song of the West,” whose truth, sav- 
agery, nobility, heroism, and obscenity 
had revolted her, “that is not literature.” 
“No,” he had cried between his teeth, 
“no, thank God, it is not.” But it is life, 
we add. There is life in the personality 
of Hilma Tree, from which “there was 
disengaged a vibrant note of gaiety, of 
exuberant animal life, sane, honest, 
strong.” , There is life in the unscrupu- 
lous, ambitious, fashionably garbed figure 
of Lyman Derrick, the young San Fran- 
cisco lawyer. “His office was on the tenth 
floor of the Exchange Building * * * be- 
low him the city swarmed * * * around 
Lotta’s fountain the baskets of the flower 
sellers * * * set a brisk note of color 
* * * But to Lyman’s notion the general 
impression of this center of the city’s life 
was not one of strenuous business activ- 
ity. It was a continuous interest in small 
things, a people ever willing to be amused 
at trifles, refusing to consider small mat- 
ters—good natured, allowing themselves 
to be imposed upon, taking life easily— 
generous, companionable, enthusiastic; 
living, as it were, from day to day, in 
a place where the luxuries of life were 
had without effort; in a city that offered 
to consideration the restlessness of a New 
York, without its earnestness; the seren- 
ity of a Naples without its languor; the 
romance of a Seville, without its pictur- 
esqueness.” And here live the families 
of the unregenerate rich, dining in lux- 
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ury, while unfortunates starve on the 
streets—of the book. The situations as 
depicted in Mr. Norris’ virile, trenchant, 
galvanized phrase, is well worth serious 
attention. Whether or not one agrees 
with Presley’s conclusion that “men were 
naught, death was naught, life was 
naught; Force only existed—Force that 
brought men into the world, Force that 
crowded them out of it to make way for 
the succeeding generation, Force that 
made the wheat grow, Force that garner- 
ed it from the soil to give place to the 
succeeding crop.” 

(“The Octopus,” by Frank Norris. 
Doubleday Page Co., New York.) 


“THE Heritage of Unrest,” which Miss 
Gwendolen Overton uses as a title to her 
first long novel, seems 
to be the savagery 
which still lives in the 
educated and suppos- 
edly civilized hearts of 
her hero and heroine. 
Felipa Cabot, the daughter of a Muscalero 
squaw and a drunken private, and Charles 
Morely Cairness, born in Sydney, (when 
Sydney was a convict settlement), of 
roving English plood, meeting in the wild 
Arizona country, love at first sight, yet 
strangely enough hold their passion in 
leash through ten civilized years. In the 
book, the natural reason for this conti- 
nence seems to lie in the characteristics 
of gratitude and faithfulness, which Fe- 
lipa has inherited from her Indian mother. 
She is married to Captain Landor, U. 8. 
A., who has been her guardian before he 
becomes her husband. And in this man’s 
personality we get at the bone and sinew 
of the story. He is a complete, well- 
drawn character, simply presented—the 
figure of an American army officer, whose 
stern, modest devotion to duty is his 
watch-word. From the first pages to the 
chapter which tells the story of his self- 
sacrificing death, our main interest is 
with the short-spoken cavalry Captain; 
whether he is at the head of his troop 
on a raid after hostile Indians, enduring 
the hardships of marches through a 
parched, rugged country, or routed out 
of bed at night to quell a disturbance, in 
the army post, his is the voice of author- 
ity, and when his baldly simple soldier’s 
burial has taken place, we feel the curtain 
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is down and the lights out. The few chap- 
ters which follow seem to have lost their 


savor. However, the author herself ap- 
pears to have conceived a less convincing 
admiration of the cow-boy Englishman, 
who has become an Indian scout. We 
cannot sympathize with these thoughts 
of Felipa after Landor’s ueath: “She 
stood by the mound for a little while 
thinking of him, of how well he had 
lived and died, true to his standard of 
duty, absoiutely true, but lacking after 
all that spirit of love without which our 
actions profit so little, and die with our 
death. It came to her that Charles Cair- 
ness’s life, wandering, aimless, disjointed, 
as it was, and her own, though it fell 
far below even her own not impossibly 
high ideals, were to more purpose, had 
in them more of the vital force of crea- 
tion, were less wasted than his had been. 
To have known no enthusiasms—which 
are but love in one form or another—is 
to have failed to give that impulse to the 
course of events which every man born 
into the world should hold himself bound 
to give, as the human debt to the eter- 
nal.” This is too bad, Miss Overton! To 
have created such a man and not to recog- 
nize him! Is there no enthusiasm ex- 
pressed in devotion to duty, or giving 
one’s life for another? The character 
of the educated half-breed with her re- 
markable strength and courage, her faith- 
fulness, and animal cruelty, is also drawn 
with a firm touch. The Indian question, 
involving the Apache uprisings of the 
early eighties, is treated with a realism, 
quite refreshing, after the needless sen- 
timentality often wasted upon “Lo, the 
poor Indian.” Miss Overton has gleaned 
her knowledge from Indian fighters at 
first hand, or from her own opportunities 
of observation at army posts, and while 
doing Lo full justice, does not weep over 
him when he is crucified for his crimes. 
There is a danger in the insularity of 
opinion at a small army post which shows 
itself in the almost snobbish contempt 
with which she draws all mere white men, 
who are not “Of the army”—and also 
in the inartistic bitterness with which 
she refers to the Government at Wash- 
ington, politicians, and other mundane 
powers, who threaten to take advice 
from other sources than “The Army.” We 
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are tempted to believe that the corrupt- 
ness of Indian agents at large is some- 
what overdrawn, the general measliness 
of the Arizonian, a trifle colored by East- 
ern prejudice, and Felipa entirely too 
nice for a squaw. But we believe in 
Landor—who “would have been sufficient- 
ly content could he have been let alone— 
the one plea of the body military from 
all time.” 


Local color is a vague term, and yet 
it sells more books—to publishers than 
any other one thing in this country. 
Throw in a few palm trees, cow-boys, 
burros, and bandanas in your Western 
verses, and it counts for more in the mar- 
ket than musical rhythms or a beautiful 
thought. Western writers are urged by 
implication to keep to their Indians and 
ollas, and adobes, even if they feel a 
vagrant interest in some settler who 
“lives quite like other people,” or some 
plot which doesn’t involve a stock-ranch. 
This is probably because we are still 
linked to the East by the tourist, stream, 
and “something new,” is always the cry 
equally to publishers or to gum-peddlers. 
However, the result has been a good 
deal of poor work avidiously read be- 
cause it contained a few Mexican words. 
But now and then a writer knows his 
Western country so well that it would 
be rank heresy to translate his tale into 
any other terms. And the local color 
of “The Heritage of Unrest’ fits it like 
a glove. Gila Valley mosquitoes sing in 
its pages, papooses bawl, “coyotes fill the 
night with their weird bark,” it is oven- 
hot—but this is not local color shoveled 
in, but Arizona herself, that desert coun- 
try which gets into the blood so that 
one cannot wander far from it, and must 
return again to ride over the dreary 
mesquite hills, and sink into the stultify- 
ing dream of an Indian life. That is what 
happens to Cairness and Felipa after Lan- 
dor’s death. They live on a ranch in the 
wilds, at a distance from their kind, in a 
house furnished with an almost Oriental 
appeal to the life of the senses. And 
after two years nave passed Felipa grows 
back more and more into the Indian, be- 
ing idle, lazy, dreamy, slatternly, liking 
to see the bulls fight, and to rove in the 
warm moonlight. But Cairness, being 
more Anglo-Saxon, is aroused now and 
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then from the lethargy into which his 
surroundings are drawing him, and knows 
the desire again for the company of his 
own sort. But just as the possibility 
of another tragic situation in this fact 
awakens our expectation, the author with 
a firm hand sends Felipa out to die, in 
the act of averting danger from her hus- 
band. The curtain is rung down just in 
time. We are left both with a last pic- 
ture of the Arizona roadway in our minds, 
and a desire to forgive Felipa, her In- 
dian pleasure in a tortured kitten, as 
long as we have been allowed to witness 
her in an act quite as characteristically 
Indian—an act of utter devotion. 

(“The heritage of Unrest,” by Gwendo- 
lyn Overton. The Macmillan Co., Pub- 
lishers, New York.) 


POOR Arizona has been blamed with 
some terrible things, but, I take it, “The 
New Don Quixote” is a 
bit too strong for even 

Arizona Not the land of drought and 

To Blame. the Gila monster. Many 

novels have been melo- 

dramatized, but it is 
scarcely straining a point to say that 
“The New Don Quixote” is a melodrama 
novelized—and with not over interesting 
lines for the actors. To support which, 
witness the following: 

Dangerfield (I did not catch his first 
name) is a dark-browed villain with a 
guilty love for a timid Mexican girl, who 
adores him. In the first chapter (scene, 
shall I call it?) he plays profusely to the 
gallery and precipitates a bloody knife- 
to-knife duel with a jealous Mexicano. 
Vane, the high-souled hero, nobly inter- 
cedes and bandies insults with the villain 
ad lib. Dangerfield, who is English, and 
an aristocrat, taunts Vane of his common 
birth, and that gentleman gets revenge 
by waiting two or three chapters before 
falling conveniently heir to an English 
earldom. Scenery is then shifted to 
noble English castles, where the hero, 
proud in his new title, continues to foil 
the villain and to win the hand of the 
lovely Lady Edith Grandcourt, as every 
self-respecting melodrama ‘hero should 
do. There are dark pasts galore and “la- 
dies and gentlemen” are all carefully 
paired off, and are properly married in 
the last act, for aught I know (I did not 


have the patience to sit out the play). 
Mary Pacheco, the authoress, has, evi- 
dently been reading “The Duchess.” 
(“The New Don Qurxote,” by Mary 
Pacheco. The Abbey Press, Publishers, 
New York.) 
William Neidig, 
already known 
A Poem of Religion for his prose, 
and Art. has issued in 
pamphlet form, 
a piece of care- 
ful verse entitled “The First Wardens.” 
The poem deals with a legendary band 
of religionists, who held the cavern of 
Christ’s sepulchre till the basilica of Con- 
stantine was raised over the spot. The 
poem, I repeat, is “careful,” because it 
shows evidence of polishing in every line. 
Although the work of an unseasoned poet 
it is not amateurish except when the au- 
thor falls into such bookish tricks of 
alliteration as “soul, sense, and mind; 
faith hath such sure surcease”. The ques- 
tion raised by the author is the old one of 
the art-thought as opposed to the god- 
thought—the beautiful work of Constan- 
tine standing over the unlovely spot 
where the religionists had prayed away 
their tranquil lives. The verse as a whole 
is sound and chaste, not always inspired, 
but wholly scholarly. It is an effort of 
the brain rather than of the heart, but 
an effort well worth going into print— 
if only as a forerunner. 
(“The First Wardens,” by William Nei- 
dig, Stanford University Press.) 
HENRY WOOD, who has made some 
not inconsiderable additions to serious 
literature in his 
“Studies in the 
Economics and Thought World” 
Sociology. and “Ideal Sugges- 
tions,” which have 
borne the test of 
several editions, has given us “The Politi- 
cal Science of Humanism,” as his latest 
work. The book cannot be termed en- 
tirely new, since it is, in a@ manner, a 
compilation and revision from his well- 
known treatise entitled “The Political 
Economy of Natural Law.” The present 
work, like those which have gone before, 
is replete with the author’s sound con- 
servatiem, courage and entertaining origi- 
nality. The author, while dealing with 
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such weighty subjects as labor, capital, 
values and returns, does so in a purely 
intellectual light—in a modern light—so 
that we read his words not as facts alone 
but as the philosophy of facts. With the 
ever-current topic of Trusts he deals 
candidly but entirely without the cant 
which is wont to be enwrapped about 
that favorite campaign subject. In 
speaking of competition he says: 


“Perhaps the most extreme instance of 
successful competition may be found in 
that great organization, the Standard Oil 
Company. By its rare combination of 
skill, capital and executive ability, it 
has driven a hundred, more or less, com- 
peting companies out of the business of 
refining petroleum. These non-compe- 
tents suffer—though as a rule they have 
sold their plants to their gigantic competi- 
tor at good prices—but, as a consequence, 
sixty million of people get better and 
cheaper light.” 

.The book discusses both sides conser- 
vatively. 

(“The Political Economy of Human- 
ism,” by Henry Wood. Lee & Shepard, 
Publishers, Boston.) 


“A woman to become a trained nurse 
should have exceptional qualifications. 
She must be strong mentally, morally, 
and physically; she must go through 
practical work; she must have infinite 
tact, which is another word for cultured 
common sense. She should be one of the 
women of the Queen’s Garden in Ruskin’s 
“Sesame and Lilies,” or such an one as 
Olive Schreiner describes.” Isabel Hamp- 
ton Robb, the author of “Nursing Ethics” 
above quoted has written therein a great 
deal that is good for the professional 
nurse to know; and she has written it 
from the standpoint of a professional, 
for there is probably no trained nurse 
living who has had more active or re- 
sponsible practice than has the author. 
The book is of value in the capacity of a 
text book, teaching ethics in its literal 
sense—its application as to right and 
wrong. The author holds that no trained 
nurse can hope for success in her work 
unless she appreciates the power she 
holds for good, the responsibility of her 
every act; and this sense of responsibil- 
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ity, she furthermore holds, is all too un- 
common in the profession. The book 
is divided into eleven chapters and an 
introduction dealing respectively with: 
Nursing as a Profession; Qualifications; 
The Probationer; The Junior Nurse; 
Health; Uniform; Night Duty; The Sen- 
ior Nurse; The Head Nurse; The Gradu- 
ate Nurse; and The Care of the Patient. 

(“Nursing Ethics,” by Isabel Hampton 
Robb. J. B. Savage, Publisher, Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 


Wallace E. Nevill has printed a pam- 
phlet which he calls “The Science of So- 
ciology,” and in which he quotes a little 
of everybody from Horace and Archi- 
medes to Ella Wheeler Wilcox and David 
Starr Jordan, to prove that democracy 
is unsatisfactory, and that the average 
citizen is unable to govern himself. Some 
of the author’s points are well taken, but 
the work as a whole is ill-balanced and 
verbose. The book is printed in a kind 
of typographical “rag time” (slang is par- 
donable here) wherein every third sen- 
tence is double leaded and furnished with 
one or more exclamation points. The 
work shows a considerable range of read- 
ing, and is worth looking over for the 
sake of argument; but taken as literature 
it is unconvincingly ambitious. 

(“The Science of Sociology,” by Wal- 
lace E. Nevill. Walter N. Brunt, Printer, 
San Francisco.) 


“Nazareth or Tarsus?” is on the face 
of it a book written with a purpose, but 
whether that purpose is a sufficient one 
in the eye of rationalism is a debatable 
question. Like books of its kind the 
one at hand is written in a semi-fictional 
form; just enough of a story to act as 
a peg whereon the author may hang a 
great weight of disputation. To the cen- 
tral figure comes the theological ques- 
tion: “Shall I follow the simple teach- 
ings of Christ or the more complex or- 
thodoxy of his apostle Paul?” Tue man’s 
soul is much torn by subsequent ques- 
tionings which (the author seems to for- 
get) have been all written and reasoned 
out by established churches of our day. 

(“Nazareth or Tarsus?” The J. S. Ogil- 
vie Company, Publishers, New York.) 
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Cools the Blood 


HIRES Rootbeer is a spring tonic of great 
value. It purifies the blood and makes rosy 
cheeks. It soothes the nerves and increases 
vitality. It gives a vim and vigor to the 
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B. D. CALDWELL, Traffic Manager. 


This is a reproduction of the cover 
of a complete guide to the Pan-American 
Exposition just issued by the LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD. It will be 
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MINE INVESTMENT. 


Osborne, the well-known 


| Alaska mining man, is now tn town, trying 


| to interest some one in property he owns in 
| the north. These mines lie in two separate 
districts, about 125 miles apart, and Mr. Os- 


borne’s main object is to get a partner who 
will work the claims in one of these districts 
while he works the other. The titles to 
these properties are clear and perfect and 


are on file witu a responsible abstract, title 


and trust company in Seattle. 


The claims 
are among the best in the country, and well 
situated for economical work. Mr. Osborne 
is willing to dispose of a half interest in 
these claims, giving to the investor full 
charge of the property, in one of the dis- 
tricts, or he will sell tne claims in any one 


of the districts, whichever way the pur- 


chaser may select. Should the investor 
desire to remain in San Francisco, a relia- 
ble man can be furnished, under bond, to 
represent him and work the property. Any 
further information which may be desired 


| about this very favorable oppcrtunity for 


| 


investment can be obtained upon applica- 


tion at the office of the Overland Monthly. 
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